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Book REVIEWS 


EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


DANGER 


The public school system in Kentucky 
is in imminent danger. We have lost 
over 2000 teachers in the current school 
year and will lose many more next year. 
Emergency teachers who have taken the 
place of many of them are not equipped 
to do the job that needs to be done now. 
School rooms are over-crowded, supplies 
and materials are not available, and un- 
rest prevails among the patriotic and 
zealous teachers who withstood the 
temptation to seek a higher income. 
‘These later have responded to every 
request of the government for assistance; 
they have carried on their regular work 
under increasingly difficult conditions; 
they have not gone on strikes for higher 
salaries and they have done little com- 
plaining. Most of them have gone on, 
chasing the fond delusion of hope that 
someday things would get better, but 
instead things are getting worse. The 
price of food and clothing have increased 
greatly, additional tax burdens have 
been laid on teachers, and additional 
work and additional hours are being 
placed on her already over-burdened 
days. Under the strain patience is about 
exhausted. No assurance of continued 
quiet submission to injustices is 
promised. 


Only a small per cent of the 2000 who 
have gone will ever come back into the 
profession, and only a diminishing few 
are offering to prepare for teaching. And 
when intelligent reasoning is applied to 
the question, why should the former 
come back and why should the latter 
prepare for teaching? For more than a 
decade the teachers have had practically 
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no increase in compensation. It is true 
that the state appropriation has doubled 
in that time, but the teachers got no bene. 
fit of it because the increase in the 
amount of money received from the state 
was offset by the amount of local revenue 
which was diverted to other purposes 
than teachers’ salaries. As a matter of 
fact the total amount spent for education 
in Kentucky in the last biennium is but 
slightly greater than the amount spent in 
an equivalent period ten years ago. In 
the meantime qualification requirements 
have greatly increased, the cost of living 
has advanced at least 20 per cent, and 
the work which teachers are required to 
do has been greatly extended. Of course 
they would quit their teaching work to 
take up other work where the salary is 
from one-and-a-half to three times as 
great, where the hours are fewer and the 
hazards of tenure are less! 


By the same token how can we expect 
intelligent young people to enter the 
schools for teacher-training when the 
only prospect for income, when they 
shall have completed training, is less 
than $15 a week? The answer is simple: 
They are not going to do it! Then what? 
The answer there is simple, too: Only 
those with inferior ability will take train- 
ing for teaching! And there will prob- 
ably not be enough of them. 


What a tragic picture it makes. Half 
the children in Kentucky being taught by 
half-trained, half-qualified or half-paid 
teachers, and that at a time when the 
leadership of the world is going to be 
trained; at a time when lack of training 
may well decide the destiny of a recon- 
structed civilization. 
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Kentucky has given to the nation many 
leaders in the past. Within the last 
decade four men born in Kentucky have 
sat upon the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the U. S.—a court which has only 
nine members. Within that same period 
three hundred men have left the schools 
of Kentucky because they could see no 
future. They went to other states, east, 
west, north, and even south, and today 
their names and their titles grace the 
rosters of universities and other institu- 
tions from Maine to California. Certainly 
we lost them! The finest talent, the 
soundest training, the best leadership 
and the best brains that the state pro- 
duced were driven out of the state for- 
ever by the niggardly manner in which 
the state supports education. 


For many years the leaders of the 
K. E. A. have been urging legislatures 
to make better provisions for the educa- 
tion of Kentucky’s children by providing 
better teachers with better pay. Much 
has been done to make better teachers by 
requiring more training, by establishing 
a Retirement System, by providing a 
Tenure Law, but relatively little has been 
done to provide a better living condition. 
Now, when a world war has exposed the 
glaring inadequacies which the K. E. A. 
leaders have tried for years to forestall, 
the public finds itself faced with an in- 
tolerable situation. With the largest 
income in its history on the part of both 
individuals and the state, with no state 
debt, with ever increasingly splendid 
highways, beautified by the landscape 
artist, the Commonwealth finds itself 
faced with strangely incongruous situa- 
tions. Handsome buildings house our 
ever growing army of criminals and 
closed school buildings give the drab 
contrast to beautiful highways; thousands 
of patriotic sons failing to qualify for 
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their country’s service because somebody 
failed to provide opportunity for even a 
minimum education; hundreds of busi- 
ness men organizing to keep down taxes 
for schools yesterday, screaming for 
more efficient stenographers, clerks and 
laborers today; the ranks of the teaching 
profession being depleted as thousands 
enter the innumerable services which 
provide at least a little more than a living 
wage, and thousands of children without 
prospect for education. 


It does not require the wisdom of a 
statesman to see the danger in this situa- 
tion. Any individual with a moderate 
degree of common sense can see that if 
teachers are not paid a decent salary, 
they will accept the first reasonable 
opportunity that does pay a decent 
salary. And furthermore, any sensible 
person can see that if schools have to 
close for want of properly trained teach- 
ers, thousands of innocent and helpless 
children are going to miss their chance 
for education and thus be unprepared for 
the responsibilities of citizenship in the 
post-war world. 


Childhood cannot be put in cold stor- 
age and brought out for training at a 
more opportune time. Fundamental 
education must be had in youth. No 
make-shift in after life can compensate 
for youth’s lost opportunities. No 
function of state government is so 
imperative as that of the education of its 
children; none can be suspended with 
such great and irretrievable loss. 


There is danger, therefore, on the 
home front; danger that shortsighted 
statesmanship will fail in one of its ele- 
mental obligations to society; danger 
that a great and noble profession in 
desperation will yield to the importuni- 
ties of unprofessional pressure and join 
the ranks of ruthless organizations which 
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gain their ends by reckless disregard of 
the high ideals that have made the busi- 
ness of teaching an honorable and 
dignified calling. 

This warning is sounded in the face of 
incontrovertible facts. It is utterly futile 
for a state or a nation to sacrifice its men 
and millions on ghastly battle-fronts to 
purchase the privileges of free speech 
and worship and freedom from want and 
fear, if at the same time provision is not 
made for the intelligent implementation 
of those freedoms once they are won. 


The teachers of this state have not had 
freedom from fear. They have been 
frustrated by ignoble circumstances and 
practices, and have feared to lift up their 
voices in their own defense lest despi- 
cable means be used to displace or dis- 
credit them. They have not been free 
from want for they have been compelled 
to spend more for preparation and to 
accept inadequate compensation. They 
have been slaves to petty tyrannies that 
would have aroused resentment in the 
slave-teachers of the ancient world. All 
this has brought danger to the children 
and the culture and the happiness and 
the destiny of a great state. No 
obscurantism of parsimony should so 
veil the vision of thinking men and 
women that they cannot see the danger 
signs ahead. 


The man or woman who seeks to 
make the laws or administer the affairs 
of this state who fails to see in these 
dangers his greatest challenge is too 
limited in vision to be burdened with 
such responsibility. 





The Convention Program 


The decision of the Board of Directors 
of the K. E. A. to hold a convention in 
April was based on the theory that no 
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function of the organization 
should be suspended, that the business 
affairs should be carried on, that a brief 
program should be provided, and that 
attention should be centered on the war- 
effort and on Federal Aid for Education. 


major 


Much emphasis will be attached to the 
sectional programs. In this area tenta- 
tive consolidations have been effected 
whereby several groups will have the 
benefit of an outstanding speaker. 


After the convention last year a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out to a group of 
teachers selected at random throughout 
the state asking their reaction to the pro- 
gram. Many valuable suggestions were 
received and much unanimity of opinion 
was shown on the estimates of speakers 
on the general program. Those on the 
general program receiving highest ap- 
proval were the men who dealt with 
international affairs and those who were 
news commentators. Following these 
suggestions we have selected as one of 
the leading speakers this year Carlos 
Romulo, the last man to leave Bataan 
and who has been referred to by a num- 
ber of leading educators as one of the 
world’s greatest platform personalities. 
Another speaker will be Hubert Herring, 
noted authority on Latin America and 
author of a number of books including, 
“Good Neighbors,” “And So to War,” 
“Renascent Mexico,” and many contti- 
butions to high class magazines. 


A number of other prominent persons, 
including Washington officials and _ the 
President of the N. E. A., will appear on 
the program. Brigadier General Stephen 
G. Henry, who is head of the Armored 
Force School, will speak to a consoli- 
dated group of Science and Mathematics 
teachers. Other officials identified with 
the war effort will add to the interest of 
the program. 
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Our Cover 


The front cover portrays an American 
songbird known as the white-eyed Vireo 
and which is a summer resident of Ken- 
tucky. The iris of the eye of this bird is 
white—hence the name. Another of the 
species has red eyes and is named accord- 
ingly. They are usually of a grayish, 
greenish color and are sometimes called 
Greenlets. 


This picture was taken in Indian Hills 
in Louisville by Miss Mabel Slack who is 
an enthusiastic member of Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association’s Ornithological Sec- 
tion. 





New Books 


Ginn AND CoMPANY 
Visits in Other Lands 
Fundamentals of Machines 
Fundamentals of Electricity 
Living Arithmetic Grades 3-8 
Everyday Science 
Your Country and Mine 


LaiDLAW BROTHERS 
America’s Musical Heritage 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY 
The Meaning of Intelligence 


THe Norman W. HENLEY Pustisuinc Co. 


Air Navigation for Beginners 
A Start in Meteorology 


Row, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Natural English 
English For You 
By Caribbean Shores 
An Aquarium 
Water Appears and Disappears 
Plants Round the Year 








Animals Round the Year 
The Insect Parade 
Soil 
Science RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Youth Goes to War 
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IF and AND 


If now and then 

You find a soul 

Who thinks the world 
Is all gone wrong 
And clouds of gloom 
Hang in the sky 

And all the fates 
Have set their seal 
Against his hopes, 
You have a chance 
To spread some cheer 
By telling him 

A thousand things 

In which he has 

A goodly share. 
There is no life 


Where all is joy 
Nor is there sky 
Where never clouds 


Bedim the stars, 
But all in all 

Across the years 
The happier days 
Outrun the sad 

And right comes out 
Ahead of wrong 
And truth survives 
And falsehood fails, 
And life is good 

If we will kneel 

At reason’s shrine 
And help to make 


Our own sunshine. 


W.P.K. 








STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Some Basic Information Regarding 
The High-School Victory Corps 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT of Educa- 

tion is wholeheartedly behind the 
program of the High-School Victory 
Corps as developed by the U. S. Office 
of Education in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of the armed forces. It is a 
voluntary, nation-wide movement, “de- 
signed to mobilize secondary school stu- 
dents for more effective preparation for 
and participation in wartime service.” 
The program should find a place in every 
high school, public and private, in the 
State. 

The Victory Corps is designed to in- 
clude all wartime activities of the high 
school. It is both curricular and extra- 
curricular; it gives an opportunity to 
relate the total school program to a total 
war effort; it includes all pupils in all 
high schools; and it dignifies the pupil’s 
contribution to the war effort by furnish- 
ing insignia and standards of achieve- 
ment in a nation-wide organization. 

In the last issue of this Journal an 
attempt was made to outline the plan of 
organization for Victory Corps. Many 
Victory Corps are being organized in our 
high schools. The Victory Corps is only 
the framework, the opportunity. It is for 
the superintendents, the principals, the 
teachers, the pupils and the patrons of 
our high schools to take advantage of the 
opportunity. It is hoped that this article 
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By Mark GopMAN 
State Victory Corps Director 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


may give some helpful basic informa- 
tion. Many copies of the Manual entitled 
High-School Victory Corps, should be 
available in the high school that is organ- 
izing a corps. 

1. Do we have any high schools too 
small or too limited in facilities to 
organize a Victory Corps? 

No. It should not be difficult for any 
high school to arrange its program so 
that pupils may be eligible for at least 
general membership in the Victory 
Corps. The three basic requirements for 
general membership, listed on page 15 
of the Manual, can be provided in any 
school. 

2. Where can one find procedures for 
organizing a Corps? 

The Manual, on page 21, lists the 
procedures. 

3. What part should the superinten- 
dent have in organizing a Victory Corps? 

The superintendent’s part should be 
largely one of stimulation and encour: 
agement. 

4, What is the principal’s part in the 
program 

The principal should be held directly 
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responsible for the effective organization 
of the Victory Corps in his school. He 
is responsible for the development of 
policies, the adjustment of the school 
curriculum, the formulation of plans for 
cooperating with community agencies, 


the explanation of the Corps to the com-- 


munity, etc. 

5. How can the teachers aid in the 
movement? 

They can aid in many ways. They 
should study the Manual and become 
familiar with the entire organization of 
the Victory Corps. They should encour- 
age pupils to become interested and to 
want to participate; they should study 
the work of their departments and find 
out how their departments can contribute 
to the success of the movement. The lists 
of suggested activities on pages 26 and 
28 of the Manual should be carefully 
studied by all teachers. 

6. What are the responsibilities of the 
pupils? 

Pupils should have a large share in 
the organization and the operation of the 
Victory Corps. Some schools have stu- 
dent councils. The student council could 
be the organizing center of the Corps. 

7. How can parents be brought into 
the movement. 

The Manual suggests a school council 
composed of representatives of the fac- 
ulty, the pupils, and the patrons. Parent- 
Teacher Associations could devote a 
meeting to the explanation of the pur- 
poses and work of the Victory Corps. 

8. Should pupils be expected to join 
the general membership first? 

Yes. On page 16 the Manual makes 
the following statement: “Students who 
have been accepted for general member- 
ship in the Victory Corps may during 
their last year or two of school be 
organized into special service divisions 
of the Victory Corps.” Pupils should be 
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given an opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves thoroughly with the various divi- 
sions of the Victory Corps before making 
a choice. Guidance is extremely impor- 
tant here. 

9. Is it advisable for a school to try 
to organize all five special divisions at 
once? 

Generally speaking, no. Only the 
largest high schools will have facilities 
for organizing all five divisions. Most 
schools will find it advisable to concen- 
trate on one or two or three of the 
divisions, say the Community Service, 
the Land Service, and the Production 
Service. Schools with good technical 
equipment will find it possible to organ- 
ize the other two branches. Certainly 
almost any school can have at least one 
of the five special services. 

10. What is the relation of the Victory 
Corps to the pre-flight aeronautics and 
pre-induction courses? 

There is considerable confusion in this 
regard. A clear distinction should be 
made. 

“The Victory Corps is an over-all 
framework or program to cover all 
phases of the school’s war effort. It is 
possible to have a Victory Corps organi- 
zation in a high school without adding 
either aeronautics or _pre-induction 
courses, because these are not listed as 
an essential part of the general program. 
Careful examination of the requirements 
of the five special divisions will show 
that each division has three require- 
ments, which, however, may be selected 
from five or six areas. Pre-induction 
courses and pre-flight aeronautics are 
highly desirable in schools which can 
arrange for their inclusion, but are 
optional rather than mandatory.” 

The only single requirement for all 
divisions is the physical fitness program. 
11. Will the Victory Corps program, 
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installed in the high school, mean that 
every pupil will necessarily have to add 
to his present program of studies and 
activities? 

No. Many high school pupils are 
already engaged in the war effort in their 
work on the farm, in community services, 
and in other corps activities. Some pupils 
will need to increase their programs 
while others will need only recognition 
for what they are doing in behalf of the 
war effort. 

12. Where may a 
insignia ? 

A number of reputable firms are 
supplying insignia, armbands, and caps 
at various prices, depending on the 
quality of the material and workman- 
ship. Several of these firms are adver- 
tising in the national student magazines 
that feature the Victory Corps. In some 
schools the home economics department 
is making the caps and insignia. 

13. When are pupils entitled to wear 
the Victory Corps emblems? 

Each high school will develop its own 
policies for membership and for wearing 
the insignia. Schools should keep in 
mind that definite standards should be 
set up so as to dignify participation and 
that these standards should be high 
enough to demand real effort on the part 
of the pupils. ; 

14. What materials are there avail- 
able for help in developing the Victory 
Corps? 

High-School Victory Corps. Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 15c. 

Education for Victory. U.S. Office of 
Education. Published bi-weekly. Lists 
all new government publications, Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. $1. 

Physical Fitness for the Victory Corps 
Through Physical Education. U.S. Gov't. 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 25c. 


school secure 
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Vocational Guidance for Victory— 


The Counsellors Wartime Manual. 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, New York. 

Various classroom periodicals carry 
Victory Corps news for students. 


Our Times. American Education 
Press, Columbus, Ohio. 
The American Observer. Civic Edu- 


cation Service, Washington, D. C. , 
Scholastic. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Science News Letter. Science Service, 


Washington, D. C. 


Pre-Induction 
bulletins: 

Fundamentals of Machines. U. S. 
Gov't. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
10c. 

Fundamentals of Radio. 
Printing Office. 10c. 


Fundamentals of Electricity. 
Gov’t. Printing Office. 10c. 


Fundamentals of Automotive Mechan- 
ics. U.S. Gov’t. Printing Office. 10c. 


Fundamentals of Shop Work. U.S. 
Gov't. Printing Office. 10c. 


The five pre-induction courses men- 
tioned have been developed by the 
United States Office of Education and the 
Army working in cooperation. Two more 
bulletins are announced for early publi- 
cation (Code Practice, Touch Typing 
and Radio Maintenance and Repair). 
More publications are expected to follow 
shortly. 

The five pre-induction courses are 
most important for schools to secure. The 
courses are essential to the preparation 
of men to be inducted. The content of 


the bulletin should be discussed by both 


Scholastic Corporation, 


training course 


U. S. Gov't. 


U. $. 


administrators and members of _ the 
faculty. 
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The Navy at Morehead 


| pee, StaTE Teachers College 
is one of the first sixteen colleges 
and universities to cooperate with the 
United States Navy in the establishment 
of special Navy Training Schools. It 
should be noted at the outset that the 
Navy Training work here is carried on in 
addition to Morehead’s regular college 
program which is broader and more 
diversified than at any period of its 
history. 

The Navy Station here began its pro- 
gram June 1, 1942, as a special training 
school for electricians. Sailors from 
every state in the union are enrolled in 
its classes. Already some of its graduates 
have gone to sea, while others who have 
fnished have gone to such schools as the 
Brooklyn Gyro-compass School of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and the Submarine 
School at New London, Connecticut, for 
more advanced training. 

There are 600 sailors on the campus 
enrolled in study; 150 of these men 
fnish the course each month and are in 
turn replaced by 150 new trainees. The 
course lasts for sixteen weeks and is 
divided into five different classes. 
classes atre mathematics, tool instruction, 
electrical theory, electrical laboratory, 
and wiring laboratory. The laboratory 
courses are divided into units of four 
weeks each. Each unit of the laboratory 
courses is taught by a specialist. The 
training program is very carefully inte- 
grated so that one week the trainee 
studies the mathematics necessary for 
understanding the electrical theory to be 
studied the following week, and then the 
laboratory that follows takes up the par- 
ticular phase of electrical theory just 
studied. 
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By Wituiam Emmett BrapLey 
Department of English 
Morehead State Teachers College 


This is a serious program. The men 
are here to work and they do work. The 
grades are posted each week so that the 
men can note their progress. If they fail, 
the Navy wants to know why. Each stu- 
dent works in class room and laboratory 
from 8 to 3 each day. From 3 to 5 he 
works in the physical fitness program. 
Those who need it practice swimming in 
the spacious indoor swimming pool. For, 
of course, each sailor must be able to 
swim. Then after supper each sailor 
must study from 7:30 to 9:00. Classes 
meet six days each week. 

To initiate this program the college 
had to purchase $25,000 worth of elec- 
trical equipment. In addition, the col- 
lege had to equip a shop for motor 
repairing, a shop for tool making, and 
several electrical laboratories. 

Under terms of contract with the Navy 
the college furnishes teachers and 
instructional supplies. Twenty-two ad- 
ditional full time teachers have been 
employed to carry out this program. The 
classes run fifty-two weeks each year and 
the teachers teach fifty-two weeks each 
vear. Christmas, Thanksgiving, and 
July 4 are the only holidays. 

All administrative work of the Navy 
Program proper is carried on by officers 
of the United States Navy. The Navy 
Staff has a force of ten commissioned 
officers in addition to the ship’s company 
of forty, including petty officers. 

The sailors are housed in Thompson 


Hall and Men’s Hall which have been 
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painted, repaired; and put into excellent 
condition. The sailors are fed in the 
college cafeteria which serves 2,500 
meals each day to trainees and regular 
students. 

The health of the men has not been 
forgotten. The entire top floor of Allie 
Young Hall has been converted into a 
hospital. This hospital or sick bay, has a 
capacity of forty beds, is fully equipped 
and includes an operating room. Its staff 
includes a doctor and a dentist, both 
commissioned officers in the Navy. 

Everything possible for the conven- 
ience, comfort, and entertainment of the 
sailors has been provided. A ‘canteen 
and completely equipped barber shop 
have been installed in the basement of 
Thompson Hall. In addition a special 
student grill has been installed in the 
basement of Allie Young Hall. Too, 
special pictures are shown in the college 
theater each week. The college has 
planned the most elaborate social pro- 
gram in its history. It might be added 
here that social events have taken on a 
good deal of color these days. A fully 
equipped USO center down town offers 
additional recreational opportunities. 


The problem of the relationship of the 
sailors with the regular students has not 
proved serious at all. It is no unusual 
sight to see students and sailors chatting 
amiably together. 

All in all the Navy Training Station at 
Morehead is doing a fine job. Approxi- 
mately 650 men have completed the 
work; the majority of these have received 
ratings as Electrician’s Mates, third 
class. The contract with the Navy calls 
for a $500,000 annual program. The 
training program is to run to July 1, 
1943, with the assurance that if the war 
is still going on, the program will con- 
tinue to the close of the war. 
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Mathematics Section 


By C. A. STOKES 


President 
Kentucky Council of Mathematics Teachers 


Louisville, Ky. 


HE RECENT decision of the Board of 
Directors of the K. E. A. that the 
annual meeting be held in April as usual 
gave the go ahead signal to those who 
have been planning the programs for the 
sectional groups. 


The Mathematics section is very for- 
tunate to have secured a man as its 
speaker who is eminently qualified by 
past and present achievements to offer 
very concrete suggestions concerning 
where our efforts should be placed so 
as to best prepare those in our classes 
to enter the service. Brigadier General 
Stephen G. Henry who is the command- 
ant of the Armored Force School at Ft. 
Knox is a fascinating speaker. The 
Mathematics section is very fortunate in 
securing a man of such outstanding abil- 
ity and accomplishments. 


Teachers of Mathematics should begin 
planning now to attend the meeting of 
the Kentucky Council of Mathematics 
Teachers in order that they may secure 


‘the inspiration and information which 


comes from the discussion of problems 
in mathematics. 

At this time we are particularly inter- 
ested in those problems which relate to 
the war effort. Each Teacher of Mathe- 
matics is faced with the problem, what 
Mathematics should be _ especially 
stressed now; what Mathematics is need- 
ed by those who will be entering the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Corps, and the 
Marines. 

The object of the Kentucky Council 
of Mathematics Teachers is to assist in 
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promoting the interests of Mathematics 
in Kentucky, especially in the secondary 
field, through affiliation with the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, and by mutual cooperation of its 
members. Every Teacher of Mathe- 
matics in Kentucky is eligible for mem- 
bership and should become a member. 

The sectional meeting in Mathematics 
held during the K. E. A. offers the 
teachers of mathematics the opportunity 
to get together on a state wide basis to 
exchange ideas and to discuss those prob- 
lems which are common to us all. It 
also affords each teacher the opportunity 
to become a member of the Kentucky 





Council of Mathematics Teachers be- 
cause the annual dues are paid at that 
time and new members accepted. 

The Mathematics section is honored 
and delighted to have the Chemistry sec- 
tion and the Physics section to meet with 
it at this spring meeting. This offers all 
three groups the added opportunity to 
exchange ideas and views on current 
problems. For after all is said these 
three groups have that closer relation- 
ship and community of thought which 
binds them together as few other sections 
are bound together. 

Plan now to attend the K. E. A. meet- 


ing. : 





How | Use Audio-Visual Aids 


In My Teaching 


l HAVE BEEN keenly interested in 
audio-visual aids for a number of 
years and have enjoyed using them in 
various ways in my teaching. As a part 
of my thesis, which I have written on this 
subject, I made a thorough study of a 
great many audio-visual aids. 

In connection with my study, I found 
that many scientific experiments had 
been made which have proved the value 
of audio-visual aids to instruction. Most 
authorities agree that audio-visual aids 
are easy to understand and master be- 
cause they are concrete; make accessible 
to the learner that which is inaccessible; 
provide an economy of time as they sim- 
plify the teaching processes and reduce 
the explanations made by the teacher; 
arouse very keen interest and aid in 
developing desirable attitudes on the 
part of the learner; usually stimulate the 
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By Otca ScHMUTz 
Geo. W. Norris School 
Louisville, Ky. 


learner to further activities; and enrich 
the whole teaching program. 

I have found that audio-visual aids do 
possess the above advantages and can be 
used in a great variety of ways so effect- 
ively that I have decided to list some of 
these uses in this article, hoping to en- 
courage others to use these aids likewise. 

Most teachers, I presume, use exten- 
sively such aids as maps and globes, 
mounted pictures, charts and diagrams, 
specimens and models, and_ graphs; 
therefore I am not going to list their 
values here but will confine myself to the 
values of motion picture, radio, lantern 
slides, stereoscopes, filmstrips, and 
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phonograph records, which, I believe, 
are not used quite so widely. 

I have found the motion picture one 
of the most effective mediums in the 
teaching of geography, civics and 
science. In the teaching of geography, 
films certainly give the child a truer con- 
ception of countries and the inhabitants 
than is conveyed by books alone. Such 
splendid films as “Children of China”, 
“Mexican Children”, “Rain on _ the 
Plains”, and “The Wheat Farmer” can 
be used very effectively to teach geo- 
graphical concepts and attitudes. 

Democracy was just a word to most of 
my children until I used two very fine 
films—“The Story of Our Flag” and 
“Servant of the People”. Both of these 
films made the history of our country 
and our constitution something very real 
and vivid to my boys and girls. Through 
these films they were much more able to 
understand and appreciate the problems 
facing the nation. The teaching of science 
can also be made both interesting and 
effective by the use of such films as 
“From Flower to Fruit’, “Robin Red 
Breast’, “How Birds Feed Their 
Young’, and “Adventures of Bunny 
Rabbit”. Besides learning so many 
scientific facts about nature from these 
films, all children develop a much more 
kindly attitude toward animals and 
plants after viewing films of this type. 
I think that with our present array of 
excellent educational films the motion 
picture is one of the best and most power- 
ful aids to be found in teaching. 

Another aid which can be used effect- 
ively in the school room is the radio. My 
class always listens to such important 
speeches as those made by our President 
on December 8, 1941 and January 7, 
1943. In connection with our study of 
European countries I tune in on Cedric 
Foster’s analysis of the news. I find that 
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the use of the radio for these broadcasts 
has helped my children to become better 
listeners and has made them more pro- 


ficient in interpreting the news. It has 
also made them interested in other news 
broadcasts and many now listen to such 
commentators as Gabriel Heatter, Wil- 
liam L. Shirer and Upton Close. I feel 
that this is one of the challenges of edu- 
cation at the present time—teaching 
children the wise use and choice of radio 
programs during their leisure time. The 
same challenge occurs with the motion 
picture and I feel that one of the best 
ways to combat the misuse by our chil- 
dren of these potent mediums is that of 
using them extensively and effectively in 
our classroom situations. 

I have found lantern slides and stereo- 
scopes very valuable in my teaching. 
Stereographs are the only pictures which 
give depth, thus imparting to the chil- 
dren a feeling of reality which is lacking 
in the other visual aids. In fact, this 
sense of reality is so vivid that I have 
often heard such remarks as these from 
children studying .stereographs: “That 
man will fall off the cliff if he takes 
another step.” “We feel like we can 
touch those trees and flowers.” After 
allowing the children to study a group 
of stereographs individually, I then have 
a class discussion on these pictures using 
the lantern slide. 

While I have not used filmstrips quite 
as often as some of the other aids men- 
tioned in this article, I have found them 
very helpful in my teaching. Such 
filmstrips as “How Nature Protects 
Animals” and “The Life of a Butterfly” 
are very beneficial in the teaching of 
science. The filmstrips depicting the lives 
of such famous people as Clara Barton 
and Louis Pasteur are very valuable in 
arousing the interest of a class in the 
biographies and works of great people. 
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Phonograph records have also been of 
great assistance to me in my teaching, 
other than using them for music appre- 
ciation. I have several records which I 
use to correct slovenly habits of speech. 
In geography, the study of any country 
lends itself to the playing of many selec- 
tions. History can also be made more 
interesting by playing records related to 
one’s study—as, for example, selections 
from Aida, Samson and _ Delilah, 
Orpheus and Eurydice and others corre- 
late with the study of ancient history. 

There are numerous other ways in 
which audio-visual aids can be employed 
by a teacher; I have mentioned only a 
few which I have found most 
advantageous. 





Physics 


By L. A. PARDUE 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


: vn Kentucky Association of Phys- 
ics Teachers is a constituent part of 
the American Association of Physics 
Teachers, a founding member of the 
American Institute of Physics, which 
latter organization sponsors the advance- 
ment of physics in the United States by 
providing leadership for and encourage- 
ment of teaching, research and publica- 
tions. The local organization was formed 
at the 1933 meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association. In addition to 
promoting locally the objectives of our 
parent association—the advancement of 
the learning of physics and diffusion of a 
knowledge of it with particular emphasis 
mn teaching—it is affiliated with the 
Kentucky Education Association, the 
Kentucky Academy of Sciences, and the 


Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and cooperates with 
these groups in their attempts to fulfill 
their purposes. To this end we partici- 
pate in their meetings by giving pro- 
grams on physics, the dominant notes of 
which are intended to give fullness to the 
educational symphonies being played by 
the larger organizations. 

While some of our best efforts are 
gladly given cooperatively for the 
realization of aims we have in common 
with others, and for which we are recom- 
pensed immeasurably, we have special 
ideals for which we strive continuously. 
Physics has values which we believe are 
of inestimable worth to society. They 
will accrue in ever increasing amounts 
as knowledge and use of physics in- 
creases. No study rewards the student 
more richly in adapting himself to his 
environment. None is more remunerative 
with basic method to approach problems 
in other fields of interest. This holds 
true in peace as well as in war. One 
probably would not want to gainsay the 
indispensable value of physics in these 
times of international crisis. No group ‘is 
contributing more in this emergency. A 
competent observer, not a physicist, has 
said this is a physicists’ war, meaning not 
that they started it, nor encourage its con- 
tinuance, but that they are best fitted to 
cope with its perplexities. Now it is not 
to be inferred, even if this statement 
stands without reasonable contradiction, 
that physics has its prime value in war. 
Quite the contrary. The correct inference 
is that our environment has got so com- 
plex, in peace yes, but so overwhelm- 
ingly so in war that only by a methodical 
approach such as physics typifies so well 
can we survive it now or enjoy it most 
fully in less strenuous times. The war 
will not let us ignore the issue. Just one 
statement in support of this idea. The 
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international misunderstandings which 
induce war are rarely found among 
physicists. Their cooperation and mutual 
respect are impressive. 

To say that physics has not been neg- 
lected in our country out of proportion 
to its significance in modern living would 
be an act of understatement. One tan- 
gible result is that the manpower short- 
age now is no more critical than in 
physics. The usefulness of many more 
well trained physicists in the present 
emergency can be _ evisionaged by 
nearly everyone. Their value in more 
normal tmes should be no more obscure. 
Fortunately realization of it has been 
growing in certain quarters for some 
time, but it has not reached down to 
“grass roots’. Twenty-eight major 
corporations, institutions, and founda- 
tions support gratuously in a large 
financial way the work of the American 
Institute of Physics. Many more carry 
on extensive programs of research in 
physics on their own which, I dare say, 
they have found very remunerative. No 
doubt this sort of thing would be ex- 
tended many fold if properly trained 
men were available. Here we see the 
effect of the neglect mentioned earlier. 
The situation can be remedied: Our 
young students in many cases have the 
requisite talent, facilities for their train- 
ing can be provided. Achieving the rec- 
tification, however, cannot be entrusted 
to the professional diagnostician who so 
benighly prescribes his cure all unction 
when he has not really studied the ills 
he would relieve. Physics and indeed 
most if not all the subjects of definitive 
content is learned only by a continuing 
study started early and in it a personal 
suavity is no substitute for information. 
There is no more erroneous opinion, a 
very common one, than that training, 
taken before college, does not increase 
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college performance and achievement. 


9 


One sometimes sees statistics “proving 
this. Post college statistics would show 
the same thing if the group studied con. 
tained a large number without real 
achievement to be measured. The most 
logical answer would seem to be that 
physics training should be started earlier 
for more students and in a more ade. 
quate manner. More high school students 
should have an opportunity to pursue 
physics training under conditions which 
will demonstrate who among them should 
devote their major energies to this sub- 
ject. This will require better equipped 
high schools and more thoroughly trained 
teachers who spend their efforts, if out- 
side of physics at all, on no more 
unrelated subjects than mathematics and 
chemistry. The object of the study should 
not be to survey or skim; it should be to 
dig in. The more superficial study is 
profitable only for those who lack either 
the talent or interest to be close students. 
It is important to serve this larger group 
but only after the other is provided for. 

We have in our organization practic. 
ally all of the college teachers of physics 
and many from the high schools. More 
of the latter whose principal teaching 
interest is in our subject would be wel- 
come. Besides a profitable exchange of 
ideas and viewpoints through association 
and visiting each other in our profes- 
sional homes, and the programs menr- 
tioned earlier which are intended for all 
who have interest in them, we give an 
award annually to the high school which 
enters the outstanding student who wins 
the contest in physics given by the De- 
partment of Extension of the University 
of Kentucky. While our activities are 
necessarily restricted now we are col: 
tinuing and when more normal times 
return we intend to go forward to even 
greater effectiveness. 
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Home Economics Teachers 






Meet The War Emergency 


H™ ECONOMICS has come into its 
own probably as it has never done 
before. One has only to listen to the 
radio, or to addresses in almost any 
public gathering to hear expressions such 
as these: “Food will win the war and 
write the peace,” “Food is necessary to 
keep up the health of the nation,” “The 
morale of the home must be kept up,” 
“Save clothes,” “Repair and care for 
household equipment,” “Save money 
and buy war stamps and bonds.” All of 
this lies within the scope of the work of 
the home economics teacher. She must 
expand her program so that she can 
make available to others the help that 
they need to successfully make adjust- 
ment to the situations in the homemaking 
field that are a result of wartime 
conditions. 


The good home economics teacher has 
always had as some goals to attain, the 
teaching of girls to select, prepare, raise, 
and conserve foods so that their families 
can be adequately fed; selecting, mak- 
ing, renovating, and caring for clothes; 
helping to care for their familys’ and 
their own health; gaining a better under- 
standing of children; and improving the 
homes in which the girls live. If these 
goals are attained, they are important 
either in peace or in war. How well this 
is done may be in some measure deter- 
mined by the work the girls do at home. 
Last year the girls in Kentucky carried 
through 6,776 projects that had to do 
with the provision of food for the family; 
10,487 projects that had to do with the 
selection, construction, and renovation of 
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By Eruet L. PARKER 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


clothing, and improving personal ap- 
pearance; 3,721 projects that dealt with 
the improvement of the home; 424 
projects concerned with the health and 
care of the sick; and 2,394 projects in 
other phases of homemaking such as 
intelligent buying, care of the children, 
and managing the home. 


As a result of the war, many problems 
have arisen, such as the feeding of school 
children when foods are scarce and difh- 
cult to get, food rationing, scarcity of 
food for civilian consumption, and car- 
ing for children when mothers do war 
work. Home economics teachers are 
recognizing their opportunity for service 
by helping elementary teachers teach 
nutrition to children, organizing and 
teaching adult classes, and helping with 
the lunchroom. 


In one county, classes of elementary 
teachers were organized and conducted 
by the home economics teachers. These 
classes worked on the need for adequate 
nutrition and how a study of nutrition 
could be coordinated with the “Three 
R’s” in classwork to improve the eating 
habits of the children in the lunchroom 
and at home. 


In many schools, home economics 
teachers and the high school girls in their 
classes are planning and supervising the 
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preparation of school lunches. With the 
help of the other teachers, they are trying 
to make the lunches so appetizing and 
attractive that children will select what 
they. need rather than buy candy and soft 
drinks at the little stand near the school 
grounds or at some place in the school 


building. 


High school girls are being taught to 
meet situations as they arise. Last year 
when suger was rationed, they learned 
to use other materials for sweetening. 
Recipes were secured, tested, and taken 
home to their mothers. This year the 
teachers are instructing the girls in the 
purchasing of foods, using point ration- 
ing. This includes planning meals to 
use unrationed foods and foods of low- 
point value. It also includes making 
substitutes that will insure the family 
adequate food and their learning to pre- 
pare new foods. 


Home economics teachers are placing 
new emphasis on adult classes because 
of present needs. With agriculture 
teachers, they are organizing classes in 
food production and conservation in 
order to help prevent the food shortage 
next year. Teachers, high school stu- 
dents, and their fathers and mothers. will 
work together in planning the production 
of foods needed for each family and the 
canning, drying, and storage of the sur- 
plus. Teachers of agriculture will give 
guidance on the amount to produce and 
how to produce it to supply the needs for 
individual families, the teachers of 
home economics cooperating in helping 
arrive at the family needs. Teachers of 
home economics will help the women 
with their canning and drying problems. 
They will demonstrate the different pro- 
cesses of canning and drying the food 
so that the women will learn how to do 
them satisfactorily. 
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In order to do the best job possible in 
meeting the war emergency, teachers of 
home economics are continually asking 
themselves: “What are the needs of my 


country? As a teacher of homemaking, 
what more can I do?” Then they modify 
their program of work to meet the new 
situations as they arise. They realize 
that to win a war there must be fighting 
on two fronts, the battle front and the 
home front. Their job is on the home 
front. 





Evaluating The War Effort 
Of Your High School 


Most high schools are vigorously at 
work in the war effort and in their study 
of the problems a victorious peace will 
bring. To help high schools evaluate 
their own efforts in these two lines of 
endeavor, the Southern Association Com- 
mittee on the Use of the Evaluative 
Criteria has recently developed an in- 
strument that contains more than a 
hundred suggestions on war effort and 
study of postwar problems. It has been 
printed and is available for free distri- 
bution. Each school may obtain a copy 
from Dr. Mark Godman, Director of 
Supervision, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort, Kentucky. The mater- 
ial is not copyrighted and may therefore 
be mimeographed at will. 


The new evaluative instrument paral- 
lels, page by page, the Evaluative Cri- 
teria and may be checked by the plan 
devised for the Evaluative Criteria. 
(Schools not acquainted with the Evalu- 
ative Criteria may obtain a copy for sixty 
cents from The Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 
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The Kentucky Ornithological 
Society's Program in 


Nature Education 


by FOREVER are the fabulous 
Passenger Pigeon, the exotic Caro- 
lina Paroquet and the noisy Heath Hen. 
Gone from Kentucky and all but gone 
from the nation are the Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker, the Whistling Swan and the 
Whooping Crane. Are we to let more 
and more of our wild life and other 
natural resources vanish for want of a 
little knowledge and planning? Are the 
beautiful Red-headed Woodpecker, the 
shy Mourning Dove, and the magnificent 
Wood Duck doomed to a_ similar 
oblivion? 

The Kentucky Ornithological Society 
has a three point program which has 
been developing over the last twenty 
years. First the members have built up 
a body of knowledge concerning our bird 
life and bird habitats. Through winter 
snow and summer heat the members have 
traced the activities of our Kentucky 
birds from Reelfoot Lake to the top of 
Black Mountain. Although some of the 
most: important discoveries have been 
published in national journals, most of 
the results have been described in the 
Kentucky Warbler, a quarterly journal 
devoted to the cause of Kentucky Orni- 
thology. Last year part of this work 
was summarized by our editor, Dr. 
Gordon Wilson, in a cooperative paper 
on the “Breeding Birds of Kentucky”. 
This year there is in preparation a com- 
panion study on the “Non-breeding Birds 
of Kentucky”. Kentucky birds and their 
habits are still less perfectly known than 
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those of nearly any other state. There is 
plenty of opportunity to make important 
discoveries, a stimulating thought which 
should keep all naturalists on the alert. 

The second point on our program is 
the conservation of wild life and the 
preservation of those natural conditions 
upon which it is dependent. We cooper- 
ate with the Kentucky Conservation 
Council in its program of conservation. 
We advocate game sanctuaries where an 
adequate breeding stock may survive 
through the hunting season. We advocate 
the planting of herbs, shrubs and trees 
for winter food and cover. We advocate 
the prevention of forest fires and obtain- 
ing of permits before any land may be 
burned over. We advocate an increase in 
the number of artificial lakes and ponds 
especially within our parks, and the 
prevention of pollution of our water- 
ways. Finally we advocate the preven- 
tion of erosion by wise farming practices. 
Our steep hillsides should be removed 
from cultivation and turned back into 
forests and the more gradual slopes 
farmed according to the most scientific 
erosion-preventing methods. In other 
words we are working for conservation 
of land, water, forests and wild life. 
Such a program will increase our 
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esthetic enjoyment of our water courses 
and woodland glades, increase the value 
of farm lands, forest products and 
fisheries, and even prevent in a large 
measure our devastating floods. 


The third point on our program is 
nature education through public lectures, 
hikes, summer schools and the regular 
school programs. One must know a lot 
about birds, trees, flowers, insects, and 
other natural objects in order to appre- 
ciate nature. We are now planning our 
twentieth K. E. A. program of lectures, 
moving pictures and field trips to interest 
and educate teachers in nature fields. 
During the last two summers we have 
cooperated with the National Park Serv- 
ice and several other organizations in a 
Natural History Institute or Summer 
School at Otter Creek Recreational 
Demonstration Area. The purpose of this 
institute is to train nature leaders for 
summer camps, scout organizations, and 
other out-of-door activities as well as to 
expand the nature lore of secondary and 
elementary teachers. 


In the fall of 1941 we offered through 
the Junior Academy of Science a cash 
award for the best paper on birds written 
by a high school student. Many re- 
sponded and those papers which showed 
the most personal observations were pub- 
lished in the Kentucky Warbler. As a 
result, the Executive Committee of the 
Junior Academy under the direction of 
Dr. A. A. Schnieb, voted to accept our 
invitation to affiliate with the Kentucky 
Ornithological Society. This group now 
consists of about 38 high school clubs 
with a membership of nearly one thou- 
sand to whom we are bringing our pro- 
gram of nature education. These young 
students are learning to write about their 
personal observations and experiences 
with Kentucky wild life rather than 
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merely paraphrasing the writings of 


others. They are becoming creators of 
knowledge rather than intellectual para- 
sites upon the past. Here are examples 
of a few of their projects. 


“Food Habits of Quail in Rowan 
County, Kentucky”, by Jimmie Reynolds 
of Morehead Training School. This is 
an important study of the food eaten by 
the Bobwhite Quail in eastern Kentucky. 
The contents of the stomachs of many 
birds were analysed as well as observa- 
tions made on living birds. 


“Four Months with Birds”, by Ray M. 
Van Hook of Danville High School, 
illustrated by 4 original photographs. 
This young naturalist writes, “By taking 
photographs and notes on my field trips, 
I have completed a notebook that can be 
used for future reference in my bird 
study.” Perhaps a valuable document 
is in the making. 


“My Personal Bird Observations and 
Identifications”, by Lena Griffin of 
Kirksville High School. She reports that 
her notebook contains 281 observations 
on birds. She makes the pertinent com- 
ment, “More time should be given in the 
science classes to the study of birds, 
flowers, and trees, and the wild animals.” 


“Birds at a Winter Feeding Station,” 
by Todd Miles of Maysville High School. 
This youthful observer has recorded the 
activities of our winter birds in such a 
clear and interesting manner that one 
would not hesitate to predict a successful 
career for him in Natural History. “The 
Tufted Titmouse, bold always and pug- 
nacious often, habitually announced 
himself when he came to the window 
shelf. Well able to take care of 
themselves, the Titmice said ‘Please’ to 
no one, and sometimes chased other 
birds, including a woodpecker, from the 
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feeder. For some reason, the Titmouse 
lowers his tuft with every bite.” 

“The Hooded Merganser”, by Warren 
Sights of Tilghman High School, Padu- 
cah. Trips to such unusual spots as 
Reelfoot Lake become far more interest- 
ing and productive when observations 
are made for publication. In_ this 
article Sights tells us how he discovered 
the nest of a rare duck and how he saved 
the eggs from being eaten by a snake. 

Much credit is due the busy high 
school sponsors for aiding in the produc- 
tion of such original papers. This is 
apparently the first time in the history of 
Kentucky that secondary school students 
have published an extensive series of 
original papers. All the science teachers 
in the state are urged to organize similar 
clubs and join this active and growing 
group of nature writers. 





The Kentucky Association 
of Chemistry Teachers 


By Austin S. DurHAM, 


President 
Brooksville High School 


Brooksville, Ky. 


AS PRESIDENT of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Chemistry Teachers, a 
department of the K. E. A., I am natural- 
ly interested in seeing that our group 
shall continue to be an outstanding or- 
ganization of the K. E. A. For the past 
several years we have held a luncheon 
meeting at the annual K. E. A. meeting 
and have had programs that were both 
helpful and instructive to the member- 
ship of the organization. 

Several times in the past we have had 
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programs of such importance that we 
felt that each school represented should 
have a copy of the program. Usually 
some outstanding man in our field makes 
the principal address. Realizing that 
our attendance might not be nearly as 
large this year, we are accepting the sug- 
gestion of Mr. W. P. King, Executive 
Secretary of the K. E. A., and combining 
our meeting with the Kentucky Chapter, 
American Association of Physics Teach- 
ers and the Conference of Mathematics 
Teachers. 

Brig. Gen. Stephen G. Henry, who is 
head of the Armored Force School at 
Fort Knox, has been engaged to speak to 
the combined groups. He is a very ac- 
complished speaker and is the head of 
one of the most interesting enterprises 
in the Nation. 

We believe that our group will profit 
greatly in hearing this speaker. At the 
conclusion of Brig. Gen. Henry’s address 
we will hold our business meeting. Be- 
cause of this arrangement, we will not 
have our luncheon meeting this year. I 
am very anxious that our membership 
shall not decrease, because now as never 
before attention is focused upon the 
scientific training of our youth. Let us 
keep up our zest for this type of training 
and thus we will better prepare our youth 
to face the enemy. 

Let us keep our membership on the 
upward trend by attending the annual 
meeting. You need the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Chemistry Teachers. The 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers needs you. 





Expi Classroom Films Inc. 
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An Appeal To Those Who Think — 
Why Teach Geography, Now? 


Ou MORNING in January 1942 the 
writer of this article met a co- 
worker who lamented, “Hitler has 
played havoc with your geography 
hasn’t he? You can’t even schedule your 
Geography of Europe can you? It’s too 
bad!” To that person geography means 
cultural phenomena only. States, cities, 
boundary lines, roads—all man made. 


He was reminded that even though 
Hitler burned books, destroyed churches, 
wiped out boundary lines and cities, he 
could not dry up the ocean, remove the 
mountains or create new climates. 
Neither can he reverse the laws of na- 
ture, or destroy Truth, all of which 
things enter into a geographic interpre- 
tation of the “Doings of men in regions.” 


We must continue to teach geography 
that men of the future may understand. 
The texts now in use contain the facts 
we need at this time. Definite knowl- 
edge of things as they have been is abso- 
lutely necessary to an understanding of 
what is now taking place. 


Many students of public affairs—not 
geographers, observe,—are now con- 
vinced that an understanding of the 
world pattern of current activities since 
1918 by the peoples of the world would 
have helped toward a much better solu- 
tion of problems than the one ignorance 
made inevitable. It would have been 
very difficult to have convinced a well 
informed people that, under present 
world conditions, aggression could be 


By Miss ELLA JEFFRIES 
Western State Teachers College 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


in the changing world patterns trends 
that told us exploitation must end, if we 
were to have a world at peace. 


Winston Churchill in his “Step by 
Step” makes this plain whether he in- 
tended to do so or not. He kept up with 
events. His people did not. Whether 
you the reader may believe he was think- 
ing of peace for the world or of the per- 
petuation of the British Empire, the pat- 
tern is there, unfolding as we read. Ap- 
praise the facts for yourself in the light 
of the world pattern of today. What- 
ever his aim, he could not convince a 
people who did not know. 


Perhaps no single address delivered 
before the Conference of Colleges and 
University Presidents held at Baltimore 
last March has been more widely quoted 
than that by Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The following paragraphs taken 
from that address, have attracted the at- 
tention of writers and editors throughout 
this country. It is of great significance 
to builders of curricula. 


Dr. Studebaker says, “Now is the time 
to begin really to teach the American 
people geography. Apart from more 
backward nations, we are more illiterate 


successful. It is equally true that in- geographically than any civilized nation 
formed citizens could have recognized I know. The reason is that we have 
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never really taught geography. There 
are a few exceptions in some places. I 
mean as a nation, we have not taught 
geography to our citizens. Young peo- 
ple have stopped studying geography in 
about the seventh or eighth grade of the 
common school, if they got that far. For 
the most part they were taught little 
geography up to that time. If we can 
get out of that policy an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the world on the part of 
those taught, I would like to know how to 
do it. I would like to recommend that 
in some way throughout the Secondary 
School and in the Colleges and Univer- 
sities a real emphasis now be laid upon 
acquainting American citizens with the 
realities of this world through intensive 
courses in World Geography. It is in 
these later years of the educational 
scheme that the students have achieved 
the maturity necessary to an understand- 
ing of this important subject.” 


And why is world geography so im- 
portant? Because it is the only subject 
which deals with the interrelations be- 
tween man as he is contsituted and the 
natural world as it is—two inescapable 
factors in dealing with social and politi- 
cal problems. 


The location of a country on the globe, 
its physical features, its climate, its size, 
its resources are always to be dealt with. 
The small area of England and Japan 
as one factor in expansion (aggression), 
the “bigness” of China and Russia as a 
factor in their defense, the Russian win- 
ters, the monsoons of India, the Alaskan 
fogs, the Mediterranean rains of winter, 
and burning droughts of summer, the 
jungles of Burmah and New Guinea, the 
unconquerable Caucasus are permanent 
factors in whatever man tries to do in 
those places, and so the world over man 
must fit into his environment or move 





away from it. Is that expansion, aggres- 
sion? Exploitation? There is no good 
name for it. Substitute adjustment 
through an understanding of relation- 
ships to the natural and political world 
patterns. 

World affairs are never static. Eco- 
nomic and geographic practices are con- 
stantly changing. That is why the equili- 
brium of the balance of power shifts so 
often. Live progressive countries can’t 
remain unchanged. The status quo must 
impede progress somewhere. Relation- 
ships between man and nature change, 
then some phase of political practice 
must change or—another world tragedy. 


The Study of a country’s geography 
as it was in pre-war days gives us a 
knowledge of its potentialities, how its 
people lived and worked and thought, 
how they developed their resources, 
where they sold their surplus products, 
what and from whom they imported, the 
part they played in the world and their 
attitude toward other peoples when they 
were free. 


Such data is vital to a decision as to 
whether a country deserves to be free 
or can survive as a free country. No 
geographer would claim that geography 
can explain everything but he knows that 
geography is an important factor in the 
interpretation and solution of our social 
economic and international problems. 
Georgraphy has this contribution to 
make toward the making of an intelli- 
gent citizen, and who shall deprive him 
of this contribution? Surely not those 
to whom the making of citizens is en- 
trusted! 

What shall we do, Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers? What shall we do, 
Makers of Curricula? What shall we 
do, Superintendents? Won’t you think 
about it? 
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What The Schools Should Teach 
In Wartime’ 


greeny ARE not complacent—never 
have been. No day passes without 
their making some specific contribution 
to the war effort—rationing registration, 
Selective Service registration, scrap col- 
lection, victory corps, Red Cross, victory 
gardens, war savings. Teachers are 
more than doing their part, individually 
and professionally. They understand 
that our nation is engaged in a desperate 
struggle for its very survival and that 
the possibility of a worthwhile life for 
us and for all the world depends on the 
outcome. 

America’s schools have gone “all-out” 
for victory but in the wartime program 
two large groups of pupils must be kept 
in mind: the older children who will be 
directly involved in the war effort and 
the younger children who will not be 
called upon for direct service unless the 
war is greatly prolonged. These two 
groups -require different educational 
treatment. The urgency of the war dic- 
tates the course for the adolescents; the 
ultimate urgency of the peace. should 
guide the program for the younger chil- 
dren. 

The elementary school should seek to 
accomplish at least the following results 
during the war years: 

1. Lay a sound foundation of skills 
and habits of accuracy in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. 

2. Maintain the 


greatest possible 


1A condensed statement of What the Schools Should 
Teach in Wartime published by the Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 
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By Dr. WiLuiAM S. TAYLOR 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


security, and self-confidence among all 
the children. 

3. Promote good health. 

4. Provide opportunities for commun- 
ity service, both of a wartime and peace- 
time nature. 

5. Expand and improve the teaching 
of cultural and physical geography. 

6. Emphasize the ideals of freedom 
and equality for which we are fighting. 

7. Enrich the artistic, literary, and 
musical experiences of the children and 
the community, partly to provide a re- 
lease for wartime emotions, and partly 
as a tool for self-realization in childhood 
and adult life. 

For the secondary school the story is 
different. Hard though it may be, cer- 
tain prewar educational services must be 
discontinued to make way for new em- 
phasis. Changes will take many forms. 
This is what should, and undoubtedly 
will be happening in some fields of sec- 
ondary education: 

1. Occupational guidance and coun- 
selling. What the individual boy or girl 
prepares himself to be will now be deter- 
mined by how many engineers, physi- 
cians, welders, soldiers, nurses, an 
teachers the country is likely to need in 
1943, 1944, and 1945. A national man- 
power policy is required for intelligent 
operation of crisis education. When the 
Army Service of Supply, the U. S. Em- 
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ployment Service, and the Manpower 
Commission estimate needs and_ re- 
sources occupational guidance and coun- 
selling must be governed thereby. 
2..Pre-induction training. This 
should be an integral part of the educa- 
tion of every able-bodied boy before he 
attains his eighteenth birthday and 
should be accorded a full measure of 
academic recognition and prestige. 

3. Occupational training. There are 
certain desirable changes to be made in 
the war industries training programs in 
some localities. These changes can be 
accomplished through cooperation be- 
tween the schools, colleges, state agen- 
cies, and federal agencies. Divided 
authority and competing training pro- 
grams make for confusion. 

4. Mathematics and science. All stu- 
dents in high school should learn the 
arithmetic they ought to know. Beyond 
arithmetic wartime mathematics instruc- 
tion should be definitely limited to war- 
time duties. In like manner science 
courses should point toward training for 
the war. Teachers should not, however, 
seek to build up huge enrollments in 
formal mathematics and science courses. 
Aptitude tests and short try-out programs 
must be used to single out those pupils 
who show promise of making these 
specialized wartime contributions. 

5. Citizenship education. This na- 
tion must emerge from this war a 
stronger and more efficient democracy 
than it was. The organized efforts of 
schools at all levels will be necessary to 
make our civic behavior and attitudes 
more humane, responsible, and _intelli- 
gent. To this end secondary schools 
might well condense for the duration 
some ancient and medieval history in 
order to have more time for the study 
of geography, recent American and 
world history, and such current economic 
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trends and problems as rationing, price 
control, inflation, and taxation. 

6. Languages. It is desirable that a 
proportion of our total fighting and pro- 
ducing strength have a sufficient mastery 
of a language so that they can read it, 
write it, and speak it with considerable 
fluency. The recognized current objec- 
tives of English speech and composition 
can be solidly justified as an invaluable 
contribution to the efficient citizenship 
we require. 

7. Health and physical education. No 
secondary school can be all-out for war 
until serviceable health instruction and 
appropriate physical education are 
available to all students. 

8. Home economics. Today’s home 
economics training should place special 
stress on family budgets, conservation 
and repair of home equipment and fur- 
niture, the problems of inadequate or 
crowded housing, nutrition, economy in 
the preparation and preservation of food, 
economy in making and repairing cloth- 
ing, home nursing, and the care of small 
children. 

9. The arts. Music, art, and litera- 
ture are the great builders of morale and 
unity. We need them desperately now. 

10. Preparation for college in war- 
time. It is the duty of young people 
capable of profiting from a college edu- 
cation to enroll in institutions of higher 
learning and to pursue their programs 
diligently. It is the duty of our govern- 
ment officials in charge of manpower al- 
location to see to it that a sufficiently 
qualified number of youth receive the 
amount and kind of training necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 
Secondary schools are obligated to pre- 
pare properly qualified youth to under- 
take college work. 

11. Work and work-experience in 
secondary education. The primary busi- 
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ness of high school students is to learn 
as quickly as possible what they should 
know in order to assume full adult re- 
sponsibilities in wartime, but as they 
learn they may also work. During sum- 
mer months and after school hours 
pupils should aid in community service, 
and in industrial or farm work whenever 
an opportunity arises. 

12. Character education. The spirit- 
ual casualties of the war will be great 
and lasting. During wartime American 
schools carry the obligation to teach a 
strong and positive love of freedom and 
fair play, to instill a hatred of vicious 


policies and enslaving actions rather 
than of races and nations of men. 

The above proposals for secondary 
schools in wartime may appear radical to 
school people who have long been accus- 


tomed to other procedures. They are 
radical. The needs of the present day 
cannot possibly be met merely by tack- 
ing on additional courses, as one adds a 
postscript to a message that is already 
complete as it stands. Every activity in 
the secondary school must face this ques- 
tion: Does this activity have a greater 
wartime value than any other which can 
possibly be provided or devised? 











Education in Britain 


While professors, teachers, students 
and school children in the occupied coun- 
tries are steadfastly resisting attempts by 
the Axis to impose their totalitarian 
methods of education, the Allied govern- 
ments in London have taken steps to pre- 
serve their national cultures by opening 
schools and organizing courses for chil- 
dren and students who fled to Britain 
before the invader. 


In addition, courses and lessons in 
English have also been arranged for chil- 
dren, students and adults from the occu- 
pied countries by the British Council, 
which has also provided opportunities 
for attendance at British schools and 
universities. 
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WORLD 
EDUCATION 


The Belgian Ministry of Education 
with the aid of the British Ministries of 
Labor and Health, the Board of Educa- 
tion and the British Council, has set up 
17 elementary schools, 9 in the London 
area with 300 pupils, and 8 in the pro- 
vinces with 800 pupils. One of these 
is a special school for crippled children 
evacuated as a unit from Ostend. 

The Belgian government has also es- 
tablished three secondary schools, two of 
which are boarding schools. A technical 
school attached to the Hammersmith 
School of Arts and Crafts provides 
specialist courses as well as elementary 
courses. About 200 correspondence 
courses have been arranged for Belgian 
children who are unable to attend any 
of these schools. Six hours weekly at 
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least are devoted to English lessons. 

An exhibition of the work of *these 
Belgian school children in Britain was 
held in the summer of 1942. 


Czechoslovakia 

The Czech government has established 
one secondary and one _ elementary 
school, both coeducational boarding 
schools. A secondary school at Shrop- 
shire has 70 pupils and a teaching staff 
of 12. To make up for the shortage of 
teachers, specially qualified officers were 
seconded from the Czech army. Text 
books were specially written and dupli- 
cated. Today young Czech soldiers are 
given leave from the forces to take uni- 
versity entrance examinations, 60 sitting 
for the examination in 1941. 


The Netherlands 


For nearly 20 years the Dutch colony 
in London has had a small school in 
London attended by 10 children. Since 
the invasion of the Netherlands compara- 
tively few children have come over with 
their parents and these are attending 
English schools. The Netherlands gov- 
ernment started correspondence courses 
for them. Weekly classes are held for 
children from 8 to 17 so that they shall 
not forget their Dutch. Classes and 
correspondence courses are also held for 
British wives of Dutchmen. 


Norway 

King Haakon opened the first full- 
fledged Norwegian primary school on 
British soil in Drumtochty Castle in Kin- 
cardineshire, Scotland, on November 


2nd, 1942. The school, which has ac- 


commodation for 70 children, is under 
the control of the Norwegian Minister of 
Education, Nils Hjelmtveit and the staff, 
with the exception of the teacher of Eng- 
lish, is entirely Norwegian. Most of the 
65 pupils have arrived since the German 
occupation of Norway. 
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Some came in small boats with their 
parents, others were brought back on 
British warships after the Allied com- 
mando raids on Vaagsee and the Lofoten 
Islands. One 7-year-old hid himself 
aboard a small fishing boat on which his 
father escaped, and only revealed his 
presence when the boat was well out to 
sea. The teaching staff also escaped to 
England form Norway. 

In addition the Norwegian Ministry of 
Education has established a small pri- 
mary school with 14 pupils in the Brit- 
ish-Norwegian Institute in London and a 
secondary school with 10 pupils in Lon- 
don. 

Poland 

The Polish Board of Education has 
established a college for boys and young 
soldiers temporarily released from the 
Polish army, a secondary school for girls 
and a private boarding school for young- 
er children, with an infants’ section. 

The girls’ school is a boarding school 
with 40 pupils between 14 and 20. The 
staff is composed of English and Polish 
teachers, of whom 2 were released from 
the Polish army in Britain. Roneo 
(mimeographed) copies of textbooks 
borrowed from libraries have been made 
and textbooks have been sent from the 
United States. The school is run on the 
lines of a Polish secondary school, ex- 
cept that more time is devoted to English 
lessons. One day a week nothing but 
English is spoken. Examination results 
at the end of 1941 resulted in 7 girls’ be- 
ing admitted to the Polish medical school 
in Edinburgh, one being awarded a 
scholarship to Oxford and another a 
scholarship to Glasgow University. 

Between May Ist, 1941 and October 
10th, 1942, 65 Polish pupils took their 
school leaving certificates. In May, 
1942, 285 children were attending Pol- 
ish schools in Britain. 
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Ashland Junior College Conducts 
Model Class Room 


genoa THE MEETING of the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association, 
held November 12,13 and 14, 1942, 
the Department of Education of Ashland 
Junior College conducted a very interest- 
ing model class room. 


Through the courtesy of the Field 
Furniture Company a large display 
window on Main Street was made avail- 
able for this project. Through the 
cooperation of Miss Edith Chapman, 
principal of Means Elementary School, 
and Miss Bertha McCelland, principal 
of Bayless Elementary School, equip- 
ment and students were used for demon- 
stration purposes. Also critic teachers 
from the Means and Bayless schools 
assisted Mrs. Minnie C. Winder, sponsor 
and supervisor, in making this model 
class room one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the E.K. E. A. They were Miss 
Rose Francis, Miss Grace Jennings, Miss 
Stellarose Martin, Miss Marian Parks 
and Miss Catherine Schroeder. 


Thousands of people had an oppor- 
tunity to see this model class room in 
action during the convention. The prin- 
cipal theme was to demonstrate how 
children “learn to do by doing”. 


As planned and conducted the pro- 
gram was composed of five one hour 
class periods beginning at 10:30 A. M. 
on November 13. The principal objec- 
tive, namely, to demonstrate present day 
teaching methods in a modern classroom, 
was achieved in the following manner: 


1. A model class room was equipped 
with attractively colored chairs and 
tables; several book cases containing the 
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best modern books for primary pupils; 
a globe; the pupils workbooks; charts for 
group instruction as “Reading Clues,” 
“How to Spell a Word,” “Language 
Helps,” etc.; and a browsing table con- 
taining interesting books. 

2. The room was decorated with a 
collection of instructive and creative art 
work produced by these pupils during 
the preceding two week’s period. In 
keeping with the season, the Thanksgiv- 
ing theme was followed throughout. In 
one corner the pupils had constructed a 
Pilgrim village composed of houses, 
wigwams, and a church. The Pilgrim 
and Indian figures were clothespins with 
clay heads dressed in paper costumes. 
On one wall was a frieze depicting the 
story of the Pilgrims from the time that 
they left England, thence to Holland, and 
later to their arrival and settlement at 
Plymouth. Beneath this was the cooper- 
ative story that had been worked out by 
the teachers and pupils. Also displayed 
were brightly colored booklets on health, 
likewise the work of the pupils. 

3. The pupils forming the groups were 
first, second, and third grade pupils 
selected from the classes of the above 
mentioned teachers. Each teacher who 
taught her group for one hour during the 
day, was observed and assisted by two 
student teachers from Ashland Junior 
College, who during the hour also taught. 

4. The model school was opened by a 
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different group each hour with the read- 
ing of the Bible and the salute to the 
Flag. New work in its entirety was pre- 
sented to the pupils in all classes and a 
normal reaction was obtained. Interest 
was the keynote of the presentation. Each 
group left in the display window all the 
work which it completed during the hour. 
That in itself was interesting, to be able 
to see something new presented for the 
first time, the children’s reactions, the 
individual differences of the members, 
and the completed product. 

Throughout the demonstration par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the 
fundamental processes through pupil 
participation in the class room proce- 
dures. The technique of teaching read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, art and music 
were particularly emphasized in the 
model demonstration class room. Each 
child was given an opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability and also the 
teachers main objective was to stimulate 
and guide the pupils in the creative inter- 








ests which they manifested and to assist 
them in carrying on the day’s program. 
It was also demonstrated how accelerated 
pupils could be challenged by an en- 
riched program and how retarded pupils 
might be assisted in their work. The unit 
method was stressed with some variations 
of the socialized method and the project 
method of teaching. 

The Future Teachers of America or- 
ganization of the Ashland Junior College 
gave their assistance in every way pos- 
sible. Several of the members of this 
club assisted the critic teachers in pre- 
senting the work to the students in the 
demonstration school and in helping the 
pupils to carry on the various projects 
assigned to them. All the members of 
this organization are in the Department 
of Education at the Junior College and 
have a unique opportunity to observe 
elementary pupils as well as to teach 
them in their student teaching classes 
which are conducted in the public schools 


of Ashland. 








Kentucky Needs Conservation 


Of Forests 


eas FORESTS are now more 
important than ever before because 
of the tremendous demands upon them 
for timber to make weapons and mater- 
ials of war. Our woodlands cannot go 
on producing trees to feed the sawmills, 
paper mills, handle mills, veneer mills, 
flooring mills, nor supply the fence posts, 
cross ties, poles, and fuel wood under the 
present conditions. There is a limit to 


what nature can do in the face of human 

opposition and persistence in tearing 

down what nature strives to build up. 
The chief enemy of Kentucky’s forests 
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is fire. In 1942 a total of 6,607 fires 
burned 629,296 acres of woodland in 
Kentucky. Six thousand of these fires 
burned in unprotected areas and de- 
stroyed approximately 600,000 acres of 
forest land with a total damage of more 
than $1,000,000. Six hundred seven of 
the fires occurred on protected forest 
land and burned 29,296 acres to a 
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damage tune of $61,281. Forest prod- 
ucts industries cannot thrive on forest 
lands periodically scorched by fire. That 
these fires can be controlled is brought 
out in the figures listed above. 

Control of fires is basic to the success 
of Kentucky’s conservation program. 
Without it a successful wildlife program 
cannot be achieved. Without it control 
of soil erosion and stream flow cannot be 
accomplished. Without it forest manage- 
ment and reforestation programs will 
fail. And without it the recreational and 
scenic advantages derived from our hills, 
mountains and lakes will suffer. Without 
it our output of war materials essential 
for final victory for the Allied Cause 
would be curtailed sharply. 

Kentucky boasts an area of nearly 
26,000,000 acres and originally more 
than 24,000,000 acres of this land was 
covered with valuable timber. With the 
coming of the white man land had to be 
cleared for farming purposes and timber 
was cut for commercial use. Wholesale 
slaughter of our timber brought about 
conditions favorable to forest fires which 
helped to make great gaps in our timber 
resources. 

So great has been our demands for 
timber and so great has been the destruc- 
tion of our forest lands through fires and 
careless cutting that our present timber 
area is approximately 10,000,000 acres. 

This present war is making tremen- 
dous demands upon the timber resources 
in every state and Kentucky is being 
called upon to fulfill its quota of timber 
for ships, airplanes, troop barracks, gun 
stocks, packing boxes for war materials, 
and many other essential wood items 
used by our armed forces. 

The United States Government has 
recognized the importance of its timber 
resources and has asked all states to in- 
tensify forest fire control. A Forest Fire 
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Fighters Service has been established as 


a branch of the Office of Civilian De. 


fense. Funds have been allotted to 
Kentucky by the U. S. Forest Service to 
assist in the organization and training 
of FFFS units throughout the state. This 
additional service has been made neces. 
sary through the shortage of manpower 
through armed services and defense 
projects and also through the abolish. 
ment of the CCC and WPA organizations. 

The Kentucky Division of Forestry, 
for the next six months, will train Forest 
Fire Fighting Service Units, consisting of 
members of Boy Scout Patrols; 4-H 
clubs; business men; farmers, and any 
other interested citizens who want to 
help in this important conservation 
program. 


THE EFFECTS OF FOREST FIRES: 


1. Fires hinder the production of 
War Materials. 


a. Coal production is retarded by 
forest fire smoke drawn into mines by 
ventilator fans. When miners leave 
their work to fight fires production is 
slowed down. Fires endanger head 
houses, tipples and other mine im- 
provements. In the spring of 1942 
coal production in one Kentucky 
county was retarded at least 1,000 car 
loads (50,000 tons) by forest fires. 
The nation needs coal to make war 
materials, to drive its trains and ships, 
and to protect its health by keeping 
warm. 

b. Fires endanger sawmills and 
lumber yards, and slow down the pro- 
duction of lumber needed in the war. 


c. Fires damage power transmis- 
sion and telephone lines. In the spring 
of 1942 one forest fire in Kentucky 
damaged a power line so badly that 
11 large mines had to shut down, and 
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several towns were without electricity 

for many hours. 

d. Every man-day spent fighting 
fire is lost to the production of war 
materials. 

2. Fires Destroy Timber. Young 
timber is either killed outright by fire, 
or deformed and slowed in growth. 
Large trees, if not killed, are scarred. A 
large portion of the log brought to the 
mill is lost because of the scar. A fire 
scarred tree, left standing, may soon be- 
come infected with insects or disease and 
eventually die. 

3. Fires Reduce Wood Employment. 
Many people depend entirely or par- 
tially upon the money received from 
employment in woods work. Their ability 
to pay taxes and to contribute to the war 
effort is lessened by fires. 

4. Fires Decrease Soil Fertility. They 
destroy the humus or organic portion of 
the soil which has been formed by de- 
composing leaves, grass and other vege- 
tation. With repeated fires, soil fertility 
is so affected that trees grow slowly or 
not at all, crop yields become smaller, 
and weeds become numerous. 

5. Fires May Cause Erosion. Fires 
destroy leaves and grass which protect 
the soil from beating rains, and damage 
the soil to the point where enough vege- 
lation cannot grow to prevent it from 
washing. 

6. Fires Destroy Field Crops. Fields 
of grain, ready for harvesting are often 
destroyed by fires due to carelessness. 
Orchards may also be severely affected. 
Straw and hay stacks may be burned 
when the surrounding fields are burned. 
We can’t afford to lose any farm 
products. 

7. Fires Burn Farm Improvements. 
Fences, telephone and telegraph poles, 
barns, and homes are often destroyed by 
fre. It may be difficult to make replace- 
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ments and if they are made, our short- 
ages of materials are further increased. 

8. Fires Seriously Affect Pasture. The 
clean growth of grasses that are found in 
pastures burned before spring growth 
starts are deceiving and may be harmful 
to livestock. A mixture of old and new 
grasses forms the best diet. In addition, 
pasture lands gradually decrease in 
value with repeated burnings, because 
the poorer forage plants are not de- 
stroyed by fire, and with less competi- 
tion, can take over the area. The stubble 
left after a pasture is burned may harm 
the mouths of livestock. 

9. Fires Affect the Wild Game Popu- 
lation. They destroy game and the small 
plants needed by birds and animals for 
food and shelter. Wild game unknow- 
ingly contributes to the war effort by 
keeping down the insect population. 
Fires have little value to the farmer in 
destroying harmful insects. The wise 
farmer leaves small cover and food 
patches unburned to attract game. 

Nearly 100 per cent of Kentucky’s 
forest and field fires are caused by our 
own people, through carelessness, inno- 
cent but ignorant in their beliefs that 
fires are beneficial, through incendiar- 
ism, and in times of war, through 
sabotage. Such fires can be prevented, 
and prevention is the cheapest and best 
method of fire control. Control of forest 
fires will save the timber and other 
natural resources much needed for the 
war effort. 


TEACHERS... 


If you are interested in bettering 
yourself professionally, opportunities 
abound. Keep in touch with the best 
positions in your line by writing im- 
mediately. 


The Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 


Mentor, Ky. 














Federal Aid For Teachers Salaries 


And Better Schools for the United States of America 


Wr IS PROPOSING FEDERAL AID FOR 
TEACHERS SALARIES? The National 
Education Association in cooperation 
with other national groups, the Kentucky 
Education Association, local education 
associations, and friends of public edu- 
cation throughout the nation. 


Is there a bill to provide federal aid 
for teachers salaries now in Congress? 
Yes, S. 637 has been introduced in the 
78th Congress by Senator Thomas of 
Utah and Senator Hill of Alabama. The 
purpose of this bill is “To authorize the 
appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in more ade- 
quately financing their systems of public 
education during the emergency, and in 
reducing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elementary 
and secondary schools.” 


What does this bill propose regarding 
teachers salaries? It proposes an annual 
emergency appropriation of $200,000,- 
000 to enable the “states ‘and their. local 

public-school jurisdictions to meet 
"emergencies in financing their public 
elementary and public secondary schools 
by providing funds” for the adjustment 
of salaries to meet the increased cost of 
living, the raising of substandard sala- 
ries, the payment of salaries of teachers 
to keep schools open, and the employ- 
ment of additional teachers to relieve 
overcrowded classes. This fund is to be 
apportioned to the states on the basis of 
average daily attendance. EVERY 
STATE WILL BENEFIT IN PROPOR- 
TION TO THE NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN IT HAS IN ITS SCHOOLS. How 
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much money would Kentucky get from 
this emergency fund? About $4,401,000. 
Is there any other major feature of the 
bill? Yes, another section of the bill 
provides an annual appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for the purpose of equal- 
izing public elementary and _ public 
secondary educational opportunities 
among the states. This fund will be 
distributed according to a formula based 
on the number of children in the states 
between 5 and 17 years of age and the 
wealth of the state. THE POORER 
THE STATE THE LARGER THE 
SHARE OF THIS FUND WILL BE. 
Only the five wealthiest states will not 
share in this fund. How much money 
would Kentucky get per year from this 
appropriation? About $4,720,000. 
Will the Federal government control 
schools where the money is used? No, 
the control of the schools is reserved to 
the state and local school system. The 
distribution of funds within a state will 


be determined solely by state educational 


authorities. 

If the Federal Government assists the 
states, will the states spend less of their 
own funds for education? They cannot 
do so since the terms of this bill require 
the states to pay teachers salaries al 
least equal to those paid on February 1, 
1943, if they are to benefit from the 
$200,000,000 annual emergency appro- 
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priation and at least as much as they 
spent in 1942 if they are to benefit from 
the permanent equalization fund of 
$100,000,000 per year. 


Will minority groups receive their 
share of this fund? Yes, the states will 
be required to divide funds among the 
separate races in proportion to popula- 
tion without a reduction in the propor- 
tion of funds from state and local school 


taxes spent for schools of the minority 
races in 1942, 


Must teachers have salary increases? 
Yes. On the average, teachers salaries 
have been increased only 7 per cent dur- 
ing the war emergency while living costs 
have increased more than 20 per cent. 
Hundreds of teachers are paid less than 
$200 a year. Fifty-eight per cent of the 
teachers in one state are paid less than 
$600 per year. 


What is the result of low teachers 
salaries? The result is that teachers are 
drawn from the profession by much 
higher salaries in government and in- 
dustry. When the trained teacher leaves 
someone must take her place. This 
individual is not apt to be regularly 
licensed and fully qualified to teach. 
This means that the nation’s children 
are denied adequate educational 
opportunities. 


Is there evidence that the nation’s 
educational program needs to be made 
more effective? Yes, the latest and most 
dramatic evidence of this need is the 
fact that, according to the United States 
Army, we have in this country today 
three-quarters of a million men physic- 
ally fit and of military age who cannot 
serve their country in the armed forces 
because they lack the ability to read and 
write simple orders. In the midst of 
war the country (the Army itself doing 
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President Eastern Ky. Education Assn. 


John Fred Williams, A.B. degree from University 
of Louisville, completed residence requirements 
for M.E. at University of Cincinnati, and attended 
the University of Chicago Graduate School of 
Education. Superintendent of Johnson County 
Schools. Recently elected president of the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association. 








part of it) is forced to stop and take time 
to give these men the fundamentals of an 
elementary school education. 

Where can I get a copy of this bill? 
From your Senator or Congressman, 


Washington, D. C. 


What can I do to help pass this bill? 
Write Senators and Congressmen asking 
for a copy of the bill and urging their 
support of it. Get your colleagues and 
other citizens in your community to do 
the same. Have local education associa- 
tions take action in support of it. Ask 
lay groups to support this measure. 
Congress will enact this measure if we 
establish the need for it and speak with 
one voice in behalf of it. 
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Refund From The Teachers’ 
Savings Fund Of The State 
Teachers Retirement System 


A PROPORTIONATELY large number of 

teachers ares leaving the teaching 
profession. About half of those leaving 
are asking for the refund of their ac- 
counts from the Teachers’ Savings Fund 
of the Retirement System. 

We are glad to handle the refunds as 
provided in the Retirement Act, but feel 
that those requesting refunds should note 
the following: 

1. A teacher may retain membership 
for three (3) years while not teaching in 
Kentucky and not paying contributions 
to the Kentucky Retirement System. 

2. Members in the military service 
may pay their usual contributions month- 
ly, quarterly, or semi-annually and re- 
ceive credit for military service in the 
same manner as if they were teaching. 

3. Credit cannot be given for military 
service unless contributions are paid; 
however, membership is valid for the 
“duration.” 

4. Members in “Defense work” do not 
have the privilege of paying dues unless 
they are “on leave of absence.” 

5. Those who ask for refunds should 
file Form F-60 and their Membership 
and Prior Service Certificates. 

6. It requires 45 to 60 days to secure 
refund—writing and calling for refund 
check slows rather than expedites refund. 

7. The Retirement Office does not 
issue checks. Requests for refund in- 
volve routine in the Retirement office, the 
Division of Accounts and Control of the 
Finance Department and the State Treas- 
urer’s office. This routing of refund is 
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required and cannot be avoided. Re. 
funds are handled by the hundred, or 
monthly and not singly. Other business 
of the offices involved must be carried 
on. Refunds must wait their turn with 
other documents of State business. It, 
therefore, requires from 45 to 60 days 
to secure a refund. Withdrawing mem. 
bers should plan accordingly. 

8. Usually the interest of the member 
presently out of the profession is best 
served by his leaving his account and 
membership in the Retirement System 
for at least three (3) years after leaving 
the profession in Kentucky. 

9. The interest of those in military 
service is best served if they continue to 
pay contributions. 

10. Those in military service retain 
membership for the duration of the war, 
even though they do not pay contribu- 
tions. 

11. It is our opinion that members 
who withdraw their accounts upon enlist: 
ment or upon accepting employment on 
a Defense project are usually making a 
mistake. 

12. It may be to the financial advan- 
tage of the State and the Retirement 
System to make refunds, but it is not 
advantageous to the member-teacher un- 
less he has permanently withdrawn from 
the teaching profession in Kentucky. 
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The Last Day 


i lees is my last teaching day “for the 
duration” of the present national 
emergency. After almost a quarter of a 
century in the classroom, I am joining 
the American Red Cross for service with 
the armed forces in the war zones of the 
world. 


As I gather up my class themes (for I 
am an English teacher) and arrange the 
books on my desk for the last time, I am 
naturally in a reflective mood. My mind 
leaps over the span of years that have 
gone since I began my teaching career 
in a one-room schoolhouse in the hills of 
Eastern Kentucky. These years have 
afforded me the happy privilege of 
serving the youth of four states, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Idaho, Ohio, and for 
the past eighteen years I have served 
continuously in my beloved Kentucky. 
The last fifteen of those years have been 
the best, and I am glad that I was 
privileged to spend them in the Ashland 
Senior High School. To them I have 
given my best and the best has come 
back to me. 


Today my good friends of the faculty, 
our principal, and the boys and girls of 
the high school have given me an ovation. 
They have showered me with gifts,—gifts 
which are practical, yet whose intrinsic 
value can never fully express the beauti- 
ful spirit which prompted them. For all 
this I am deeply grateful, and these are 
among the priceless inheritances for 
which our nation and its people are now 
fighting. For these and other riches truly 
American, it is a pleasure to offer up 
one’s all. 


I have often wondered how I should 
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feel at the close of my last day in the 
classroom. Now I know, and my heart 
is strangely warmed. My room is very 
quiet. The children have gone home. 
Yet, I am not alone. Out of this silence 
come the voices of my students over the 
years,—some of them faltering with the 
uncertainty of youth groping for ex- 
pression; others loud, clear, resonant 
with all the vigor and confidence of the 
young who have not yet known the bit- 
terness of defeat. These voices speak 
to me. 


Here is R—T—who was the first to 
bring the state high school oratorical 
championship to Ashland Senior High 
School. Today he is a commander in the 
United States Navy, and serving well in 
this hour of our nation’s great need. 

At this desk also, another lad prac- 
ticed faithfully the art of public speaking 
and debate. He was R—E—of hallowed 
memory. One month ago came the tense 
message to sorrowing loved ones and 
friends, “Killed in action in the Coral 
Sea.” His voice is silenced, but not the 
memory of it. 


Another too, has gone to join his com- 
rade in arms,—he of the quick retort and 
the ready quip,—W. B.—the captain of 
my first debating team at Ashland Sen- 
ior High School, and a promising young 
lawyer at the time of his enlistment. In 
a blinding blue flash death came to him 
last week in an airplane accident over 
Alabama. We are proud of him for he 
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died at his post of duty. Carved on one 
of the scarred desks of this classroom is 
his name. So long as our American way 
of life shall endure, his name will never 
die. 


These, and countless other incidents 
grave and gay, have made this room a 
hallowed place. A teacher can not give 
the best of himself to a school without 
absorbing something of it himself. It 
clings to him and he becomes a part of 

Thus it is with the four walls of this 
classroom, my battered desk, and the 
scarred floor over which the feet of count- 
less boys and girls have skipped these 
many years. 


The sun is setting and its slanting rays 
stream through my windows. In a blaze 
of glory it lights up the solemn picture 
of Lincoln and the noble features of 
Washington that hang upon the walls. 
I trust that their greatness, their ideal- 
ism, have influenced my students for 
good throughout the years. I feel that 
they have, and I count it a real privilege 
to have had some part in that transfor- 
mation. Though my reward has not been 
monetary, these riches are more precious 
than rubies and more to be desired than 
much fine gold. Truly it is a great 
privilege to be a teacher, and I feel 
honored to have served these many years 
with that fine group of men and women 
whom this and succeeding generations 
of American youth can rise up and call 


blessed. 





The life of every man is a diary in 
which he meant to write one story, and 
writes another; and his humblest hour 
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$300. You may repay your loan in —. instalments that fit 
your own pocketbook. You may even obtain your loan and 
make your payments entirely by mail. 

You need no security of any kind to borrow at Household. We 
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tors are ever required. We do not question friends or school 
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Cost of $50 loan only $5.44 


Charges are made only for the actual time you have the money. 
The sooner you repay the less your loan costs. A $50 loan repaid 
in six monthly instalments of $9.24 each costs only $5.44. The 
cost of a $100 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $18.48 
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Finalists in the 1943 Science Talent Search 


Attending the Annual Science Talent Institute in 
Washington, D. C., as guests of Westinghouse 


Boop, Wayne Ellsworth 
Matamoras High School, Matamoras, Pa. 


Cassidy, Judith Mary 

Irvington High School, Irvington, N.Y. 
Dickinson, Hillman 

Wm. Chrisman High, Independence, Mo. 
Ens, Catherine Clara 

Julienne High School, Dayton, Ohio 
Folger, Robert Lancaster 

Winter Haven High, Winter Haven, Fla. 
Foster, Elizabeth Jane, Oak Park, III. 
Oak Park-River Forest High School 


Fox, Joseph Milton 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gill, John Ellis, Las Cruces, N..Mex. 
Las Cruces Union High School, 


Green, Joseph M. 
Dorsey High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Haftel, Howard William 
Frank Morrell High School, Irvington, N.J. 


Hammerle, William Gordon 
Athens High School, Athens, Ohio 


Harris, Donald Rosswell 
Central High School, Johnstown, Pa. 


Killingbeck, Marguerite Grace 
Nyack High School, Nyack, N.Y. 


Kohl, Henry Hiram, Newburgh, N.Y. 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 


Kunkel, Joan Lillian 
Garden City High School, Garden City, N.Y. 


Kurfuerst, Leonard Charles 
North East Catholic High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lauenstein, Milton Charles 
Southwest High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lauer, Gloria Indus 
Ames High School, Ames, Iowa 


Lean, Elizabeth Ann 
Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wis. 


LeLievre, William Boyd 
Shaker Heights High, Shaker Heights, 0. 


Macy, Josiah, Jr., Warrenton, Va. 
St. Paul's School, Concord, N.H. 


March, Virginia Ellen 
West High School, Madison, Wis. 


Mark, Robert Burton - 
Trenton Central High School, Trenton, N.J. 


McLoughlin, James Gray 
Rome Free Academy, Rome N.Y. 


Ortenburger, Arthur Irving 
Norman High School, Norman, Okla. 


Palombi, Robert Edmund 
St. Mel High School, Chicago, Ill. 


Pederson, Donald Penhallegon 
Geneva High School, Geneva, N.Y. 


Perot, Charles Poultney 

J. P. McCaskey High School, Lancaster, Pa. 
Piper, William Weidman 

Grandview Heights High, Columbus, Ohio 
Quermann,Thomas R., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Washington Irving High School, 

Rechtin, Eberhardt, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
Redondo Union High School, 


Robertson, Claron Atherton 
University High School, Carbondale, Ill. 


Sy ie erie Leslie 
New Rochelle High, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Rosenblatt, Murra 
Evander Childs High, New York, N.Y. 


Sargent, Charles Philip, Hanover, N.H. 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


Sawyer, Constance B., Lewiston, Me. 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Me. 

Schiff, Ray (Reinhart) 

New Rochelle High, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Strehler, Bernard Louis 
Central High School, Johnstown, Pa. 


Willcockson, Roy 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


Wojciechowski, Wanda Clara 
Bassick Senior High, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Once again Westinghouse presents a group 
of 40 American boys and girls—high school 
seniors with exceptional aptitude for science. 
They are outstanding representatives of 
more than 14,000 contestants in the Second 
Annual Science Talent Search. 

Sponsored by Westinghouse and con- 
ducted by Science Clubs of America, the 
Science Talent Search is designed to discover 
students who have the ability for creative 
achievement in engineering or science and 
to provide opportunities to develop this 
ability. 

The forty listed here were selected to 


wor ve 


attend the annual Science Talent Institute 
at Washington, as guests of Westinghouse, 
where they will compete for Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships. Last year, in addition 
to the Westinghouse awards, every boy and 
girl selected for the trip was offered scholarship 
help by one or more colleges or universities. 
Every one was a winner! 

Full information concerning the Science 
Talent Search may be obtained from Science 
Clubs of .America, 1719 N Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. or to School Service, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Nineteen 


arch, 


Forty-Three 


Offices Everywhere 
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Spelling And How 


TS BEGINNER—When someone said, 
“The right beginning for the right 
ending, and the wrong beginning for the 
wrong ending,” a great truth was spoken. 
There is no school subject to which this 
saying applies more than to that of spell- 
ing. If the child is given the right start 
by being given the basic training neces- 
sary for a clear understanding of what 
spelling is all about, the chances are 
good that he will start right in his spell- 
ing work. On the other hand, if the 
pupil is poorly prepared, due to the lack 
of certain understands (to be discussed 
later), he will, in all probabilities, be- 
come discouraged, and eventually will 
acquire the idea that spelling is a diffi- 
cult subject to master—a not for me atti- 
tude. 


This false notion, when once acquired, 
is hard to alleviate from the child’s mind; 
therefore, it behooves the teacher to make 
every effort to instill within the mind of 
the pupil the fact that spelling is not a 
dry and difficult subject. Lead him to 
believe that when once started properly, 
he will take an interest in the subject and 
wish to excel. To acquire this result, 
the following procedure is recommended: 


First of all, make sure and very sure, 
that the beginner has thoroughly mas- 
tered the alphabet. By this I do not neces- 
sarily mean that the pupil should learn to 
recite the letters in the regular order, but 
he should learn to recognize each and 
every letter immediately when pointed 
out. It will be found that the average 
pupil will have difficulty in recalling cor- 
rectly the names of the letters b, d, g, p, 
and t, due to the fact that there is a close 
similarity in their names (sounds). Any- 
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| Teach It 


By GREEN BAILEY 
Winchester, Ky. 


Elementary Teacher in the Clark 
County System 


one of these letters is apt to be called by 
the name of anyone of the others. The 
letters m and n, and p and q, because of 
a resemblance in appearance, is likely to 
be confusing. A decidedly bad result 
may be expected if, for example, the 
child is trying to learn to spell the word 
bed, and in doing so is saying over and 
over to himself the letters d-e-b. Like- 
wise, n-a-m, for man will certainly do 
the child no good, and may serve to 
lower his interest in spelling. 


In dealing with the beginner, a good 
plan to follow is to give him a pre-spell- 
ing course before taking up the regular 
text. The major purpose of this course 
is to familiarize the pupil with phonics; 
the minor purpose is to teach him to spell 
certain words. If the pupil is to become 
a thoroughly good speller, it is absolutely 
essential that he become reasonably fa- 
miliar with phonics. In the pre-spelling 
work, the child is introduced to words, 
which when spelled one after the other, 
have a kind of rhythm, or regular beat. 
A long list of such words may be pre- 
pared. For example, there are the a-t, 
the o-t, the i-g, the o-g, the a-n, the o-y, 
the e-n words, and many others. Let us 
consider the a-t word list, for example. 
By running through the alphabet, it will 
be found that the following list may be 
selected: at, b/at, c/at, r/at, h/at, m/at, 
and s/at. By using the same procedure, 
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other word lists may be compiled from 
the other root words. 


It can readily be seen that it should 
not be difficult to lead the pupil to catch 
on to the sounds brought about by the 
rhyming nature of the words selected. The 
result should be that when asked to spell 
the word top, for example, the child will 
respond t-o-p, from having decided that 
top sounds like t/op. The pre-spelling 
drill should be continued until a good, 
clear conception of phonics has been mas- 
tered, at which time work in the regular 
text may be begun. * 


It is a good plan to have the beginner 
spell orally in recitation during the first 
few months, say the first semester, after 
which time, written recitations may be re- 
quired. Written spelling for any grade 
has two distinct advantages over oral 
spelling. First, it affords a better mental 
picture of the word, (the child’s own 


drawing) and second, the writing drill 
is beneficial to better penmanship. How- 
ever, after written spelling is begun in 
the second grade (the beginner), it 
should not be continued day in and day 
out, but should be alternated with oral 
spelling occasionally to prevent boredom. 
The beginner is easily bored, and this 
should be guarded against. 


Written and Oral Spelling in Grades 
3-8—Possibly 99% of all words which 
the pupil will be required to spell after 
finishing school, will be spelled in writ- 
ing. Therefore, written spelling should 
receive major emphasis. This does not 
mean, however, that oral spelling has no 
value. On the contrary, it does. Oral 
spelling enables the teacher to detect 
certain bad spelling habits which cannot 
be detected if written spelling is used 
continually. One habit in particular, 
and a bad one, is that the pupil may drift 
into the habit of using a split-syllable 
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method in spelling words of more than 
one syllable. (This fault will be more 
fully discussed later). 


The old-fashioned spelling battle, used 
once in awhile, is an excellent method to 
use in teaching oral spelling, and is a 
good way to motivate the subject. Re- 
view work may be recited orally, and 
once in awhile the regular lesson may 
well be an oral assignment. 


Syllables—The pupil should be intro- 
duced to syllables in the beginning of 
grade three. He should be led to see 
that letters are used to build syllables, 
and that syllables are used to build words. 
Make use of oral (as directed above) 
spelling to detect faulty pronunciation, 
split-syllable spelling, and etc. If, for 
example, the child is asked to spell the 
word overcoat, he should not be per- 
mitted to say o-v-e-r-c, pause, and then 
continue, o-a-t. This would be splitting 
a syllable, and is a habit not to be toler- 
ated. Have the pupil spell the syllable 
over, slightly pause, and then spell the 
syllable coat. 


Pronunciation and Meaning of Words 
—When an assignment is made, make 
sure that each child knows the correct 
pronunciation and meaning of each word 
in the assignment. Remember that 
faulty spelling may result from faulty 
pronunciation, or from a misunderstand- 
ing of the meaning of the word to be 
spelled. Never permit a child to say come 
for came, begin for began, and etc. 


Rules—Rules, in my opinion, are very 
helpful in spite of the fact that there are 
exceptions to most every rule. However, 
the rule will be found to hold more often 
than the exception. A rule learned often 
helps to clear up a confused point, and 
thus encourage a discouraged child. Some 
teachers say that rules confuse children. 
With this opinion I cannot agree. How 
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could the child become confused by learn- 
ing the rule governing the adding of a 
suffix, for example, to words ending in a 
consonant preceded by a vowel? Con: 
fusion would be erased instead of con- 
tinuing to exist. 


An Aid to Motivation—To be perfectly 
frank, spelling is, without a doubt, a 
difficult subject to motivate. However, 
it can be motivated to a certain extent, at 
least. 


A plan which I have found to be very 
successful, and one which will work well 
from the third grade through the eighth, 
is as follows: Select a small box and 
label it “Spelling Demons,” or some such 
title. Place the box at some convenient 
point, and when a child misspells a word, 
have him write the word on a slip of 
paper, write his initials on the slip, and 
drop it into the box. On Friday have 
someone pass out the slips to the proper 
persons, and these words will form Fri- 
day’s spelling lesson. If, however, a 
pupil has managed to keep his name out 
of the box, he has no spelling lesson to 
prepare on Friday, and as a reward his 
name may be placed on the Honor Roll. 
He may be permitted to do some other 
kind of useful work of his own selection. 
This little break will help a lot toward 
better spelling. Any teacher knows that 
a pupil will work hard all week if it is 
made known that by so doing, school will 
be dismissed ten or fifteen minutes early 
on Friday afternoon. 


In conclusion, let me say that I trust 
that this article may aid some teacher in 
becoming a better teacher of spelling, 
which, in return, will help his (or her) 
pupils to become a part of a generation 
of better spellers. 


March, 
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“Wanted at Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Kentucky, 
a man professor of mathe- 
matics and physics to begin 
service with the summer 
term next June. This is not 
a wartime but a regular posi- 
tion. Salary $1800 for regu- 
lar session and this amount 
to be supplemented by sum- 
mer term service which will 
make the salary approxi- 
mately $2000 per year. Mas- 
ter’s Degree and successful 
teaching experience neces- 
sary.” 








The Antipathy Toward Social 
Studies in High-School 


as: | HATE HISTORY,” vociferated a high 

school student. “So do I!” chimed 
in another. In a recent survey in an 
average county high school 84% of the 
students expressed an antipathy toward 
social studies. Just why is it that this 
situation exists? Whose fault is it? A 
premise which well could be accepted is 
that the method of approach to the sub- 
ject results in either apathy or antagon- 
ism on the part of the adolescent child. 
The average high school student cannot 
absorb the cut and dry factual method of 
college courses, and yet he has outgrown 
the story-telling approach of the primary 
school. 

It is well to remember that the teen age 
is an age packed with the spirit of ad- 
venture, of hero worship, one in which 
the child vicariously enjoys the charac- 
ters he meets in pictures, in magazines, 
on the radio, etc. Why not present 
history in such a manner that the child 
can vividly picture the whole situation, 
and even project himself back into the 
personalities of history? Of course teach- 
ers have from time immemorial dwelt on 
the men in history who have done brave, 
noble, and honorable deeds. The lives 
of these have been temporarily recorded 
in the mind of the child. And yet has 
this idealistic approach resulted in the 
growth of an understanding of these 
patriots who have molded the destinies of 
our nation? Do not the historical figures 
stand out just as g-r-e-a-t men and nothing 
more? 

Let us glance around us. All men in 
the public service have their friend, their 
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By Mrs. JANE R. Comss 
Prestonsburg High School 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky 


foes. Their works are eyed critically. If 
one talks with a congressman, for in- 
stance, one will find that his policies have 
been determined by his own conceptions 
of the right and the wrong. Young people 
frequently know these people, who gov- 
ern us, as citizens of their own communi- 
ties, who have attained the award of office 
through service. The children may even 
know the families of these men. And yet 
does the average high school student 
realize that these men who are their 
neighbors are playing vital roles in the 
history of our country.? 

High school teachers have long been 
guilty of aiming at an accumulation of 
facts rather than the development of a 
personality as their goal. However, since 
the latter is the goal of modern education, 
let us surmise that in dealing with his- 
tory, which is only the growth of person- 
alities in another age, we should present 
and develop personalities, not facts. 
Should these personalities take the role 
of hero or villain? Neither—for “‘there’s 
some of the good in the worst of us, and 
some of the bad in the best of us”. Men 
of the past have lived, loved, hated, con- 
nived, struggled, idealized, succeeded, 
failed. They have been the product of 
their heritage and their environment. 
They cannot be judged in the mores of 
the twentieth century, and yet they should 
be appreciated and understood. The 
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average high school student becomes ab- 
sorbed in the presentation of the rivalry 
between Queen Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots if it is given not factually 
but as a conflict between two headstrong 
women who individually recognized no 
peer. 

Since American History is a required 
subject let us glance at a few of the char- 
acters who have shared in molding the 
course of our nation. In the character of 
Henry the Eighth with his arbitrary seiz- 
ure of this and that, by his greed for 
money, by his destruction of the cur- 
rency, we find the seeds of the British 
colonial empire. Elizabeth then saw the 
need for development of trade to lift her 
countrymen out of the dregs of poverty. 
James I claimed, “Kings are not only 
God’s lieutenants upon earth and sit on 
God’s throne, but even by God Himself 
are called gods.” Thus followed his per- 
secution of the Puritans, whom he 
claimed had republican tendencies and 
traitorous designs. He favored the Lon- 
don Company because he visualized the 
American soil as heavy with gold. And so 
we see the colonizing movement given 
birth by the personalities of the English 


throne. Had these characters had other 
attributes history might have been 
different. 


During colonial days communities 
developed under the leadership of out- 
standing characters. Winthrop was beset 
with devil-fears, and by spiritual pres- 
sure of impending evil. How in contrast 
was Roger Williams who believed in ab- 
solute religious liberty, and so developed 
democracy and religious freedom in his 
republic on Rhode Island! Anne Hutch- 
inson, the first liberated and advanced 
feminist in American history, epitomized 
the struggle between the religious inhibi- 
tions and the consciences of the early 
Puritans. 


March, 





The man, (whose name is lost to his- 
tory) who suggested that paper currency 
be printed in 1690 to pay the soldiers 
and sailors thereby created the problem 
of colonial currency which was one of 
the material causes of the American Rev- 
olution. Franklin was a leader whose 
arguments were always “ex parte”. His 
assertions in a political controversy had 
always to be taken with a bushel of salt. 
He never felt impelled to tell the truth 
unless it suited his own ends. Patrick 
Henry despite his vociferations for liberty 
refused to attend the Constitutional Con- 
vention. At that gathering we meet 
Alexander Hamilton, who was not an 
American by birth, having been born out 
of wed lock of a French mother and a 
Scotch father. His heritage and his desire 
to overcome the stigma of his birth ex- 
plain his energy, fierceness, tactlessness, 
and outspokenness. His life was an un- 
conscious struggle to stamp his opinion 
on his contemporaries. He succeeded in 
controlling the New York Constitutional 
Convention and so securing its ratifica- 
tion by that body, a feat no other man 
could have accomplished against such 
odds. He always held toward aristocratic 
tendencies and consequently came in con- 
flict with Jefferson who had a passion for 
democracy. Timothy Pickering of New 
England also held a hatred for Jefferson 
which was like to that which Cotton 
Mather held for a witch. This personal 
feeling was largely responsible for the 
first secession proceedings in the New 
England states. Even Washington was 
reviled by Jefferson. He never wrote nor 
spoke to Jefferson after the latter spoke 
of him as one of the “men who were 
Sampsons on the field but who have had 
their heads shorn by the Harlot England”. 

Another character who stands out con- 
spicuously is Andrew Jackson. The 
American “‘triumvirate’—Clay, Web- 
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ster, Calhoun, fought bitterly to destroy 
this despotic tyrant. The humiliation 
caused by Jackson’s first marriage to 
Rachel Donelson before her divorce to 
Robards was completed resulted in Jack- 
son’s building up a defiant attitude which 
frequently caused duals, quarrels, life 
long hatreds. The misunderstanding be- 
tween Sam Houston and his young bride 
Eliza Allen determined the course of the 
formation of the Texas Republic, which 
was followed by the Mexican War. How 
pathetic was Calhoun’s aspirancy for the 
presidency. It colored all his policies and 
was the motivating influence in his life. 
Henry Clay played such a game of poli- 
tics with John Quincy Adams that he was 
called the “Judas of the West”. Although 
four times candidate for eeuee he 
never made the grade! 

John Marshal stands out as the domin- 
ant figure in the development of our Con- 
stitution. The significance of his decisions 
in the McCulloch vs. Maryland, in the 
Marbury vs. Madison cases can arouse in 
the students the recognition of the respon- 
sibilities placed in the hands of the mem- 
bers of our Supreme Court. How in 
contrast to Marshall stand Taney whose 
conniving with Buchanan resulted in the 
Dred Scott decision, which nullified the 
Missouri Compromise. 

Lincoln, the beloved humanitarian, 
was ever the elusive and remote politi- 
cian. His early love affair with Ann 
Rutledge left an indelible scar in his soul. 
In later life he feared no one’s opinion 
but that of Mary Todd, his wife. She was 
undoubtedly responsible in a_ large 
measure for his ascendancy to the White 
House. It was her political ambitions for 
him and social ambitions for herself 
which guided his destiny. 

How U. S. Grant did drop back into 
the realm of mediocrity when President. 
His exploits as a military leader were 
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soon forgotten in his vulgar subservience 


to the moneyed interests. William Jen. 
nings Bryan, thrice presidential candi. 
date, was a Puritan of the Seventeenth 
century type, and yet none excelled as a 
glad-hander in the political field. He was 
a true patriot and humanitarian, often 
most unjustly derided. Theodore Roose- 
velt was an egoist of the first degree, who 
once considered writing an account of the 
Spanish American War entitled “Alone 
in Cuba”. He had a gift of oratory and 
a domineering personality which resulted 
in his ascendancy in politics. He was the 
youngest president we ever had. He was 
similar to Andrew Jackson in that he was 
always annoyed by the limitation of ex- 
ecutive authority. 

History is personality! When once the 
high school student sees that American 
history is not a succession of events but a 
record of man’s conflicting experiences, 
a sort of motion picture film unrolling 
slowly, his interest is aroused and he is 
often converted into a lover of history. 
Such an outlook is necessary for him to 
fully appreciate the men who lead our 
government today. “There is nothing 
new under the sun” is an adage which 
pertains to personalities. The same 
characters appear again and again under 
various names and different circum- 
stances. To understand the present it is 
necessary to understand the past. It is 
the responsibility of every teacher of 
history to lead high school students to 
this goal. 





Some people will never learn anything, 
because they understand everything too 
soon. (Pope) 


Every man should keep a fair-sized 
cemetery in which to bury the faults of his 
friends. (Beecher) 
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Counties Superintendent 
SE eee ee are ee V. W. Wallis 
CUMBERLAND...................... Samuel Alexander 
Eee E. W. Richmond 
NN eed Mamie West Scott 
a cal J. C. Lawson 
GARRARD........... Deitrntcaaa’ Colonel Hammonds 
HENDERSON...............----0.------0---e0 Carl Vincent 
ILC} <<) ° Luther Farmer 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
iii caccioniassecinesceuceals A. C. Berry 
I ss osnccnasncnsi Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
| ae James T. Carman 
GEORGETOWN.............0-.-...00---- J. W. Lancaster 
LAWRENCEBURG..................---- Charles O. Ryan 
EEE ee enna a eT H. W. Smith 
Schools and Colleges Principal 
FoRKLAND HicH ScHOooL, 

FORKLAND.............-2----0------ Garland Purdom 
Junction City HicH ScHoo., 

Junction CIrvy................ Earl Cocanougher 
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K. B.A. HONOR ROLL -- MARCH, 1943 


Counties Superintendent 
TRON Reese trees iil 3 ti Veh ok St ae R. Y. Hooks 
MUHLENBERG..........-------------- Robert H. Shaver 
WIGAN ocho i O. W. Wallace 
RN arch distin aslaccacion nancies Warren Peyton 
i ccicsssiesxednnenanenneale W. L. Trapp 
GINPPSONE coe eed Herbert Foster 
WASHINGTON..........---.2----------- J. F. McWhorter 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
TEE C. A. Hallowell 
| ICC 2 eee eee Oe H. L. Smith 
RIGH MOND io .occsesees ck Soesieeesdaca A. L. Lassiter 
SSI DLE UD) 0 ee ee Fred Poore 
ScrENCE HILL................-......- L. C. Winchester 
UNIONTOWN .......-------00-c000---2--200000 Otis Harkins 
Schools and Colleges Principal 


Murray STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


MuRRAv............-- James H. Richmond, Pres. 
PERRYVILLE HicH SCHOOL, 
PRervete.................... R. C. Campbell 


N. E. A. HONOR ROLL — MARCH 


100% Counties 


Clinton Lee Kenton 
100% Cities 
Ashland Covington Dawson Springs Henderson Owensboro 
100 Schools 
Ashland Hopkinsville Louisville Parksville 
Ashland Sr. High West Side School I. N. Bloom Parksville School 
Covington Junction City i — Perryville 
Third District School Junction City High John C. Strother Perryville High 
Gravel Switch geen Sr. Hie! Shepherdsville 
Forkland Sr. High Marrowbone Sr. High Clermont School 
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DIRECTORY . .. KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—J. A. Cawoop, Harlan, Ky. 
First Vice-President—T. V. FortENBERY, Morgantown, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Frep Scuuttz, Murray, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


J. A. Cawoop, Chairman....................... 


Henry Cuampsers, R. 2, Paducah.. 
A. P. Pratuer, Earlington.......... 


W. M. Ritter, Glasgow......................-. 
J. T. Atton, Vine Grove.....................- 
Mrs. MarcueritE Fow er, Louisville. 
Curtis W. Martuis, Grays Knob........... 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 


TERM EXPIRES 








ae June 30,1944 Guenn O. Swine, Covington.................-...June 30, 1945 
June 30,1945 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson........- Basad June 30, 1944 
June 30,1943 R. T. Wurrrincuit, Hazard.................-.--- June 30, 1943 

ae June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1943 

mee June 30,1944 H. L. Donovan, Lexington...................---.June 30, 194 

ee June 30,1944 T. O. Hatt, Greenville June 30, 1943 

a: June 30, 1945 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Disraict: 
President—Eltis Henson, Calvert City, 


y- 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Seconp District: 
— A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 
y. 
Acting Secretary—Mrs. Gladys C. Hel- 
sley, Henderson, Ky. 
Tarp District: 
President—Bradford Mutchler, Scotts- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourts District: 
President—L. G. Shultz, Hartford, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


K. E. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DepPaRTMENT oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DrpaRTMENT oF Seconpary EpucaTIon : 
President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
ss High School, Louisville, 
y. 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 
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Firtg District: 

President—Mrs. Lullabel Thuston Ries, 
Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—H. R. Kirk, LaGrange, Ky. 

Muppie. CumBertanp District : 

President—Corbin Acton, Somerset, Ky. 

Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Upper CumBertanp District : 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Barbourville, 


y: 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


Centra District: 
President—E. E. Pfansteil, Carlisle, Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 
NortTHern District: 


President—Miss Georgia Rouse, R.R. 
4, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 
Eastern District: 
President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
y- 


DEPARTMENT oF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE Arts : 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary — Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT OF VocaTIONAL Epucarion : 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer: 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 
President—M. M. Botto, Munfordsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving: 
ton, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahren: 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 
President—M. M. White, University o/ 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 
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Home Economics Education: 
President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary — Miss Martha Chapman, 
eae High School, Shelbyville, 


Trades and Industries: 

President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford, St., Ludlow, Ky. 

Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DeraRTMENT OF HicHerR Epucation : 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—L, A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky OrniTHo.ocicat Society: Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F, Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Grocrapuy TEacH- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.: Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Fotx-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HeattH aNnp Puysicat Epuca- 
tion: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E. A, Pranninc Boarp: 


TIME EXPIRES 


J, W. Brooker, Frankfort......June 30, 1943 

Jesse Baird, Berea.................... June 30, 1945 

Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
SRC anne: June 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1943 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville......... June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, Lancaster..June 30, 1943 


Maurice F. Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington.....June 30, 1944 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President — C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President \ 
Secretary No report. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lisrary Group CoNFERENCE: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

CoNFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

ScHoor Boarp Memsers ASSOCIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 
INTERNATIONAL ReEtations Section: To be 

announced. 

Kentucky AssociaTION oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B, Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 


Ted Sanford, 
PICRU DRED: <cccesninsssccctiares seoveeeeJ une 30, 1945 


J. A. Cawood, Harlan, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 
ComMMISsION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 


Gladstone Koffman, 


Hopkinsville ...........................July 1, 1944 
W. O. Gilreath, 

Whitley CRY acccssiceccsnnsc ness July 1, 1946 
C. I. Henry, Mayfield.............. July 1, 1943 


Mrs. Geneva Gibson Con, 
Campbellsville _ ............ ...July 1, 1945 


J. A. Cawood (ex-officio) Harlan 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. 

State Teachers College, 


O’Donnell, Eastern 
Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 


y. 
Secretary—Brother John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, Brooks- 
ville High School, Brooksville, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 

Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President 


Secretary } No report. 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 


Kentucky Association or Cuurcn Re- 
LATED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


Kentucky Councit oF Specta Epuca- 
TION: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Business Epucation Associa- 
TION: President, Thomas E, Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

InpustriaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Boarp or Trustees oF TEACHERS’ RETiRE- 
MENT SYSTEM: 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 


LORIN gtOD ccccencesesasescssccensenssnses July 1, 1946 
F. O’Donnell, Eastern 

State Teachers College, 

Rich d July 1, 1944 





B. L. Trevathan, Benton.......July 1, 1943 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 





fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 





Hon. E, E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort ....January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville ...............July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 














K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 14-17, 1943 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








March, 


Nineteen 


Forty-Three 
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Book Reviews 


THE RISE OF OUR FREE NATION, by McGuire- 
Portwood. Price $1.88. The Macmillan Company. 
This is a new American history for use in the upper 

elementary grades. Here in one volume the authors 

have told in an interesting and fascinating style the 
authentic story of the rise and growth of the people 
in the world’s most successful democracy. The dra- 
matic illustrations picture for the modern boy and 

girl the life of past generations, and also give a 

visual representation of history now in the making. 

BLUEPRINT READING AT WORK by Paul L. 
Welton and William W. Rogers. Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 144 
pp; workbook form; List price $1.28. 
BLUEPRINT READING AT WORK is a com- 

panion book to SHOP MATHEMATICS AT WORK 

by the same authors and, like it, has been developed 
on the basis of years of teaching of vocational sub- 
jects and is for use in shop courses, in vocational 
training schools and in war industry training courses. 

This workbook covers the 11 major topics neces- 
sary for an understanding of modern production 
methods. These topics have been divided into related 
phases so that the student will have a thorough grasp 
of each problem before he proceeds to the next. The 
simple and complete explanations, the questions and 
exercises which relate earlier problems to the one at 
hand and the objective tests included in each lesson 
enable the student to master each lesson with a mini- 
mum of help from the teacher. 

The mathematical drawings in BLUEPRINT 
READING AT WORK are of the same type and of 
the same subjects that the student will encounter in 
his actual work. That is, they are of parts most fre- 
quently encountered in industry. They are drawn to 
commonly accepted standards and they involve the 
vocabulary of the shop. In addition to these, there 


are several full page illustrations of shop scenes 
which bring out the importance of the blueprint. 
VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES, by The National 

Audio-Visual Council, Inc., 160 N. LaSalle Street, 

Chicago, Ill. Price $1.45 per package of 50. 

These guides assist the student to prepare for what 
the film is to teach, furnish him with a permanent 
record of what the film has taught, and also provide 
test and discussion questions to help him get the full- 
est understanding of the subject or subjects that have 
been presented. 

Visual Learning Guides now available cover ma- 
chine shop training and pre-induction training. The 
pre-induction series of guides cover fundamentals 
of shop work, machines, electricity, and pre-flight; 
the machine shop training films cover precision 
measurement; engine lathe, milling machine, vertical 
boring mill, the shaper, the radial drill, bench work, 
action of single point cutting tools, the sensitive 
drill, and the vertical drill. 

AMERICA’S MUSICAL HERITAGE, by Burk, 

Meierhoffer and Phillips. Laidlaw Brothers. Price 


$1.52. 

AMERICA’S MUSICAL HERITAGE is not a de- 
tailed history of American music, but a book that 
magnifies the importance of music in the develop- 
ment of the culture of the people in America. 

AMERICA’S MUSICAL HERITAGE is an ideal 
book to be studied along with United States history, 
and should find a place in every Social Studies pro- 
gram. 

This book consists of four parts, tracing the de- 
velopment of our nation’s music from early colonial 
days to the present time. At the end of each of the 
four parts are “Questions and Problems” based on 
the facts given in the preceding chapters. 

The books contain a variety of illustrations. There 
are reproductions of many songs, photographs illus- 
trating historical settings of the stories, and a num- 
ber of original drawings by Milo Winter. 

It is one of the most attractive of recent 
publications. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLtyn aNd Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

AMERICAN Book Company—Miss Mary Swain, 230 
N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 

Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

THE Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky 

Houcuton Mirritin Company—Mr. Thomas O. Will- 
iams, Alexandria, Ky. 

Iroquois PustisHinc Company—Mr. E. M. Hume, 
2086 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

MacmILLAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
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McCormick-MatHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Ranp McNatrty & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthington, 126 
Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

Sitver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesster PusiisnHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encyciopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (Central Kentucky). 


Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 3914 Harding Place, Nashville, 
Tenn. (Western Kentucky). 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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